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rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
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ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
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The Socrat Security YEARBOOK, 
an annual calendar-year supple- 
ment to the BuLLetTiIn, was issued 
as a separate publication for the 
years 1939-48. Calendar-year data 
for later years will be published as 
an annual statistical supplement 
in each September issue of the 
BuLLetTin. Most of the early issues 
of the YearRBOox are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
as follows: 1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 
1941, 70 cents each; 1942 and 1944, 
50 cents each; other issues are out 
of print. 
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Program Operations 


LD-AGE and survivors insur- 
O ance monthly benefits amount- 

ing to $141.9 million were be- 
ing paid at the end of May to almost 
4.0 million persons. Because there 
were fewer new awards to retired 
workers and more benefit suspensions 
under the work clause, the number 
of beneficiaries receiving benefits in- 
creased by only 79,000 in the month, 
the smallest increase since Septem- 
ber 1950. 

By the end of May, almost 3 mil- 
lion persons aged 65 or over were 
receiving monthly benefits, an in- 
crease of 43 percent since May 1950. 
Their monthly benefits totaled $114.5 
million, compared with $48.1 million 
a year earlier. One million mothers 
and dependent or orphaned children 
under age 18 were being paid month- 
ly benefits; the figure a year earlier 
was $12.1 million. 

Monthly benefit awards continued 
at a high level and totaled 126,800 
for the month. Old-age benefit 
awards declined somewhat, to 63,500 
—the lowest figure since September 
1950. About 22,600 benefits were 
awarded to wives or dependent hus- 
hands of old-age beneficiaries, 1,400 
more than in the preceding month 
but less than the record high set in 
November 1950. Almost 8,400 moth- 
er’s benefits and 700 parent’s bene- 
fits were awarded in May—more 
than in any other month. The 23,400 
child’s benefit and the 8,300 widow’s 
or widower’s benefit awards were 
only slightly less than the record 
highs established last March. 

In May, 40,900 lump-sum death 
payments totaling $5.4 million were 
made with respect to 39,300 deceased 
workers, only slightly less than the 
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record number awarded in March. 
The average lump-sum amount per 
worker was $137; a year earlier it 
was $166. 

Several provisions in the 1950 
amendments affected lump-sum pay- 
ments. Of these, two were largeiy 
responsible for the net decrease in 
the average amount. One is the pro- 
vision that liberalizes the insured- 
status requirements for persons living 
on September 1, 1950, thus mak- 
ing possible the payment of lump- 
sum benefits to the survivors of many 
workers who under the former pro- 
visions would have died uninsured. 
Since the newly eligible persons have, 
on the whole, lower average wages 
than persons insured under the 1939 
amendments, the inclusion of this 
group tends to decrease the average 
lump-sum payment. The other of 
these two provisions changes the 
lump-sum formula from six to three 
times the primary insurance amount. 
Since the average increase in the 
primary amount for workers insured 
under the 1939 amendments is about 
75 percent, the average lump-sum 
payment with respect to such per- 
sons dying after August 1950 is less 
than would have been payable under 
the 1939 amendments. 

A third provision permits payment 
of a lump sum on the death—after 
August 1950—of an insured worker 
with a survivor eligible for a monthly 
benefit for the month in which the 
worker died. Accordingly, a lump- 
sum death benefit is now payable in 
many cases to the aged widow or 
young widow with children who for- 
merly could have received monthly 
benefits only. Since married workers 
have, on the whole, higher average 
wages than nonmarried workers, the 
inclusion of this group tends to in- 


crease the average lump-sum pay- 
ment. The effect of this provision is, 
however, more than offset by the 
operation of the other two provisions. 


DECREASES IN May in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
especially general assistance extended 
the downward m«uvement in public 
assistance caseloads another month. 
Declining rolls in the three programs 
were general; caseloads were smaller 
for old-age assistance in 34 States, 
for aid to dependent children in 42 
States, and for general assistance in 
41 States. As in April, the sharpest 
drop came in general assistance, 
which continued to be the program 
most directly affected by the trans- 
fer of eligible persons to the program 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and by employment condi- 
tions. Employment reached high lev- 
els in May, and there was less un- 


employment, accdrding to the Bureau 


of the Census, than in any other 
postwar month. As a result the gen- 
eral assistance caseload was reduced 
7.6 percent. 

The number of persons receiving 
aid to the blind remained at about 
the April level; the number receiving 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled continued to increase. Ad- 
ditions in May to the caseload for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled—as in the past, predomi- 
nantly persons from the general as- 
sistance rolls—pushed up the nation- 
al total for the new program about 
one-tenth. The May total of 97,079 
exceeds slightly the number of per- 
sons receiving aid to the blind. 

During the month, Rhode Island 
made its first payments for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
and data on the program in the Vir- 








gin Islands became available. Thirty- 
one States are now reporting pay- 
ments to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Total expenditures for public as- 
sistance were down $881,000 in May, 
as decreases in the amount spent for 
general assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children more than offset in- 
creases in the other three programs. 
Substantial upward adjustments in 
payments in a few States accounted 
for much of the higher cost in old- 
age assistance. Colorado raised its 
maximum for old-age assistance to 
$85, and the average payment went 
up almost $10. Nebraska’s new 
standards, based on recent price sur- 
veys, raised average payments for 
aid to the blind, old-age assistance, 
and aid to dependent children $2-5. 
In Oklahoma the average old-age 
assistance payment went up more 
than $3 in May, when the maximum 
was raised from $58 to $63 and 
higher standard cost figures were 
applied. Kentucky raised the average 
payment for aid to the blind by $9.58 
when it met determined need in full; 
for the first time in several years the 
agency was able to meet 100 percent 
of need in any of its assistance pro- 
grams. 


INITIAL cLtarms for benefits under the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams in May showed relatively little 
change from April, declining 3.3 per- 
cent. For weeks of unemployment 
claimed, which represent continued 
unemployment, there was an in- 
crease of 11.7 percent. This substan- 
tial increase came entirely from 
claims filed by women who had been 
working in employment affected by 
seasonal ‘and other cutbacks. 

In an average week in May, bene- 
fit checks were sent out to 773,500 
persons, 4.5 percent more than in 
April but only about half the num- 
ber a year earlier. The amount of 
benefits paid to unemployed covered 
workers rose 13.7 percent to $70.8 
million. 


Public Assistance Conference 
on Standard Setting 
for Institutions 
The Bureau of Public Assistance 
called a meeting for June 21 and 
22, 1951, to consider the amendments 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to July 10, 1951] 


























- oontl - Calendar year 

ay pri May 

Item 1951 1951 1950 * 

1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

po ee a a ae 62, 803 61, 789 62, 788 63, 099 62, 105 

EB Sine, ACRE. sss, SI 61, 193 60, 044 59, 731 59, 957 58, 710 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- 

| ES. OF aa thine n> -segccce 34, 274 35, 165 34,314 
Covered by State unemployment in- 

NNER Rocwtttiser os... ccnsedenees 34, 000 34, 000 32, 141 32, 809 31, 581 
ech A cnckccndiiiecadscoces 1, 609 1,744 3, 057 3, 142 , 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 

TI scene vt untae ina es  apehetea $249.5 $249.0 $216.9 $224.7 $205.1 
Employees’ income® _...................- 167.4 168. 1 141.2 145.8 133.8 
Proprietors’ and rental income —__...____- 48.7 48.1 42.4 44.0 41.4 
Personal interest income and dividends 20.2 20.2 18.4 19.3 17.4 
| eae re 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.2 
Social insurance and related payments 7 7.0 6.9 6.6 6.5 6.8 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and 

NRT ~ Resa Ae toa ape 1.2 1.2 2.9 2.2 2.0 
Miscellaneous income payments ®_. . ...... 2.7 2.2 3.0 4.5 1.8 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status:'° 
Number (in thousands) ................ 3, 969 3, 890 7 
Amount (in thousands). _..._._.____- $141, 881 $139, 637 $60, 196 | $1, 018, 149 $655, 852 
Average primary benefit... ..........-...-- $42.73 $42. 90 m4 Capen eee 2 ee 
Awards (in thousands): 
Mammbericii ...0601 i fo aed pee sa: 127 126 56 963 682 
EET PE PRI Lae Tm $3, 931 $3, 953 $1, 266 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance 3 2 

Initial claims (in thousands) _........_.._... &89 919 1,137 12, 251 17, 660 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

SUSI... MOA. ea. wed. 4, 37 3,913 7,916 78, 654 102, 612 

Weeks compensated (in thousands).._..____- 3, 558 3,109 6, 791 67, 860 86, 638 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 773 740 1, 567 1, 304 1, 666 

Benefits paid (in millions) 4 .......-....._.. $71 $62 $137 $1, 373 $1, 737 

Average weekly payment fortotal unemployment #20. 68 £20.68 £20. 63 $20.76 £20. 47 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): } 
Old-age assistance. --. Sess 2, 755 2, 761 4 5 ell 
Aid to dependent children: 
RE ons AA 641 646 651 pf shins Lncindt onal 
Ghillie sd. Sree eT 1, 638 1,652 1,651 |... PE PTET 
Aid to the blind. 97 97 95 |.. coc etn oraseen 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
Seb: soriaiiiat. K sweet ici sci 97 _ | ees Be i 5. lieknb dade 
General assistance... ................... 55 . 384 568 as Deine ae 

Average payments: } 
EEE EN TPO TL £43.17 $42. 84 Te 3 a Rail ‘ 
Aid to dependent children (per family) 73. 40 73. 53 og Me a SS 
Aid tothe blind... . 46.64 46. 38 AEO8 |h.. chccsivitin ——— 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 45. 32 (8 | 4 saeco Memeo Reg 
General assistance_.-. 22-2222 eee 45. 57 46.16 tj) eee eake ub cst S ae 





! Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
—— figures represent specific week and 
annual figures, average week (unemployment in- 
surance data represent pay period instead of week). 

? Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for April and May 1951 not 
available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay. and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


to the public assistance titles con- 
cerning standards for institutions as 
a requirement for approval of State 


* Payments to recipients under the 4 special publie 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen's compensation; State and railroad unem- 

jloyment insurance and temporary disability 
venefits; and readjustment allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mill- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Employ- 
er’s Liability Act for railroad workers and seamen, 

‘0 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

't Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 

2 Program initiated October 1950. 


plans. The plan requirement set up 
by the amendment is a conditional 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Children’s Contributions to Old-Age Assistance 
Recipients in North Dakota and South Dakota 


HE problem of the extent to 
which the children of aged, 
needy persons should contrib- 
ute to their support has been a per- 
sistent one in the administration of 
public assistance since the days of 
the Elizabethan poor law and even 
earlier. In recent years this problem 
has acquired a new urgency because 
of the mounting cost of old-age as- 
sistance. The response to the prob- 
lem has varied considerably among 
the States, reflecting differences in 
public opinion as to the kind of old- 
age assistance program that people 
want to support. Thus, in their de- 
sire to permit old-age assistance re- 
cipients to have the greatest possible 
feeling of independence from their 
children, two States now provide by 
law that the public assistance agen- 
cies may not make any demand on 
the child of a needy aged person to 
support him, although they do, of 
course, take into consideration any 
contributions actually received from 
children. About a third of the States 
have established income scales for 
determining the contributions to be 
expected from the children of aged 
recipients in relation to the amount 
of the children’s income and num- 
ber of their dependents. Most of the 
others consider on a case-by-case 
basis the ability and willingness of 
children to contribute to their par- 
ents. 


In its 1949 report on the proposed 
amendments (H.R. 6000) to the So- 
cial Security Act, the House Ways 
and Means Committee recommended 
that the Federal Security Agency 
make a study of the whole question 


* Prepared by Saul Kaplan, Regional 
Research Analyst, Region VII, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, on the basis of studies 
conducted by, and in consultation with, 
the North Dakota Public Welfare Board 
(Gideon A. Hample, Acting Director of 
Research and Statistics) and the South 
Dakota Department of Public Welfare 
(Fern Chamberlain, Chief, Research and 
Statistics). Each department has pub- 
lished a complete report of its own study. 
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of children’s responsibility for their 
aged parents. The study of chil- 
dren’s contributions that was con- 
ducted by the public assistance agen- 
cies of North Dakota and South 
Dakota in August 1948 may be of 
some interest in suggesting areas of 
study in other States and in the Na- 
tion as a whole. 


Background and Scope of the 
Study 


In 1947 the legislatures in both 
North Dakota and South Dakota 
raised questions about whether the 
children of needy aged persons were 
helping them as much as might be 
expected in view of the increase in 
economic prosperity. The implica- 
tion in these questions was that many 
aged persons who were receiving old- 
age assistance would not need public 
support if their children who were 
able to provide for them would do so. 
In an effort to provide a factual 
basis for answering these questions, 
the public welfare departments of 
North Dakota and South Dakota de- 
cided to conduct similar studies! of 
the extent to which children were 
helping old-age assistance recipients 
in August 1948. The two agencies, 
in consultation with the regional of- 
fice of the Federal Security Agency, 
worked together to develop the sched- 
ule for the study. 

No attempt was made to obtain 
information on the income of the 
children against which the amount 
of their contribution could be evalu- 
ated. The need for this information 
was recognized, but it was felt that 
it was not practicable for agency 
staff to spend the time necessary for 


1In North Dakota, based on a sample of 
1,742 cases, representing 20 percent of the 
caseload; in South Dakota, based on a 
sample of 1,201 cases, representing 10 
percent of the caseload. Of all the recipi- 
ents in these samples, 1,340 in North 
Dakota and 953 in South Dakota had one 
or more living children. Children of these 
recipients totaled 6,565 in North Dakota 
and 4,359 in South Dakota. 





special interviews with children, 
Furthermore, information on income 
in kind might not be considered too 
reliable. Similarly, because of the 
difficulty of assigning a money value 
to contributions in kind, no attempt 
was made to obtain information, 
case-by-case, on the value of chil- 
dren's contributions in relation to 
the budgeted requirements of the as- 


_ Sistance recipient. 


Major Findings 


From an analysis of the data ob- 
tained in the two States, certain 
findings appear. 

(1) More than three-fourths of 
the old-age assistance recipients in 
each State have one or more living 
children. 

(2) Fifty-four percent of the re- 
cipients with children in North Da- 
kota and 61 percent in South Dakota 
received a contribution from one or 
more of their children. The differ- 
ence between the two States in the 
percent receiving contributions ap- 
pears to be related primarily to the 
greater extent of contributions of 
medical care in South Dakota, where 
no provision for medical care is made 
from old-age assistance funds. 

(3) Recipients sharing living ar- 
rangements with their children, 
whether in their own or in_ their 
children’s homes, were most likely 
to receive contributions. The women, 
the older persons, those unable to 
care for themselves, the widowed, 
and those with many children lived 
with their children more often than 
other recipients and, partly for this 
reason, were more likely to receive 
contributions than other types of 
recipients. 

(4) In North Dakota 17 percent 
and in South Dakota 25 percent of 
the children of old-age assistance 
recipients made some kind of contri- 
bution to their parents. 

(5) The reduction in assistance 
payments brought about by children’s 
contributions represented about 6 











percent of total assistance expendi- 
tures in the month of the study. 


Law and Policy 


Since Territorial days the poor 
laws of both States have set forth in. 
almost identical language the duty 
of the children of poor persons to 
maintain them to the extent of their 
ability. The principle of children’s 
responsibility was incorporated in 
the old-age assistance law in North 
Dakota but not in that of South Da- 
kota, though it is applied by the 
South Dakota agency to the old-age 
assistance program. A 1945 amend- 
ment to the North Dakota old-age 
assistance law provides, however, 
that if the child refuses to provide 
necessary assistance, “such refusal 
or neglect shall not make such ap- 
plicant ineligible for assistance to 
the needy aged.” The North Dakota 
law also provides for recovery of as- 
sistance from the person liable for 
providing support, but few cases, in 
the judgment of the county agency 
and the local authorities, have war- 
ranted court action for recovery un- 
der this provision. . 

In accordance with these provi- 
sions, the policy of the agencies in 
both States is to get in touch with 
the children of applicants for old- 
age assistance to determine to what 
extent they may be able to contrib- 
ute, and an attempt is made to 
reach an agreement as to how much 
the child will contribute in money, 
in kind, or in services. No contribu- 


tion is counted as income unless it 
is known to be actually received. 


Recipients With Contributions 
From Children 


In each State, more than three- 
fourths of the old-age assistance re- 
cipients have one or more living 
children (North Dakota, 77 percent; 
South Dakota, 79 percent), and 
about 90 percent of the recipients 
who were ever married have chil- 
dren. Since more of the women than 
of the men are or have been mar- 
ried, relatively more of the women 
have children. Among the recipients 
with children, the median number of 
living children per recipient is 4.0 
in North Dakota and 4.8 in South 
Dakota. 

Of the recipients with children, 
54 percent in North Dakota and 61 
percent in South Dakota received 
a contribution from one or more of 
their children. The difference be- 
tween the two States arises largely 
from differences in the extent of 
contributions of medical care. Only 
1.4 percent of the recipients getting 
contributions in North Dakota re- 
ceived contributions of medical care 
only, as compared with 6.9 percent 
in South Dakota. If these recipients 
(10 in the sample for North Dakota, 
40 for South Dakota) are disre- 
garded, the difference between the 
two States in the proportion of re- 
cipients getting contributions is nar- 
rowed to the point where it might be 
due to chance errors of sampling. 


Table 1.—Recipients with children: Percent receiving contributions, by charac- 


teristics of recipients, North Dakota and South Dakota, August 1948 




















Percent receiving contributions 
barncterietios North Dakota South Dakota 
of recipients Zt. ' , 
Living Not living Living Not living 
with with with with 

children children children children 
All recipients __ 81 40 88 50 
(a tet aa Sa aca 80 35 83 47 
Women_. 81 45 93 52 
i aa at ihe 72 40 81 43 
Mpeseet Gtr G...tinvcil..- Dein. 87 40 4 45 
Able to care for self...__....._.....---... 79 | 40 85 46 
Not able to care for self... _.............- 85 39 95 64 
Weteees. 5... uate isis. .ct 85 42 96 52 
ES Ps ae 72 38 73 48 
With fewer than 4 children. .._......_... 81 31 91 40 
With 4 or more children__._.........-.-- 81 45 87 57 














The difference in extent of con- 


tributions of medical care arises 


from variations in agency provisions 
for medical care. At the time of the 
study, the cost of medical care was 
budgeted in North Dakota for all 
cases showing a medical require- 
ment. In South Dakota, on the other 
hand, medical care could be budgeted 
only if there was income—either the 
individual’s own income or a contri- 
bution from relatives—to offset the 
amount of the medical requirement. 
Consequently, in North Dakota but 
not in South Dakota a contribution 
of medical care would serve to re- 
duce the payment that might other- 
wise be made to the recipient. In 
addition, it is likely that a contribu- 
tion intended for medical care would 
be earmarked as such more often in 
South Dakota than in North Dakota. 

Living arrangements exerted the 
biggest single influence on receipt of 
contributions. In North Dakota 81 
percent and in South Dakota 88 per- 
cent of the recipients sharing living 
arrangements with their children in 
either their own or their children’s 
homes received contributions (table 
1). It is not surprising that the pro- 
portion is so large. Children living 
with their parents are likely to have 
the greatest sense of responsibility 
for them and, being close to them, 
are in a position to observe their need 
readily. The agency is in closer 
touch with children living with re- 
cipients than with other children and 
is therefore in a better position to 
discuss with them the extent to 
which they are willing and able to 
contribute to their parents’ support. 
Furthermore, children living in the 
same home with their parents are 
able to make a substantial contribu- 
tion in the form of shelter and per- 
sonal services, which often do not 
require the outlay of any additional 
cash. 

The influence of living arrange- 
ments on receipt of contributions 
should not, however, be overempha- 
sized. A substantial proportion of 
recipients not living with children 
also received contributions (North 
Dakota, 40 percent; South Dakota, 
50 percent). Even among those whose 
children all lived in some other 
State, 25 percent of the recipients in 
North Dakota and 20 percent in 
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South Dakota received a contribu- 
tion. Since court action in support 
cases is seldom applied to children 
living in another State, these data 
indicate that a substantial propor- 
tion of recipients receive contribu- 
tions from their children even when 
there is little possibility of legal en- 
forcement of their children’s respon- 
sibility. 

Other differences among recipients 
in the proportion receiving contribu- 
tions are associated in part with dif- 
ferences in living arrangements. The 
women, the older recipients, those 
unable to care for themselves, the 
widowed, and those with four or 
more children more often than other 
recipients lived with their children, 
and partly for this reason they were 
more likely to have contributions. 
But even if these differences in liv- 
ing arrangements did not exist, there 
would still be significant, though 
smaller, differences in the propor- 
tions receiving contributions (table 
2). 

The factors of age, physical abil- 
ity, and widowhood are, of course, 
related, since the proportion widowed 
and the proportion disabled increase 
sharply with advanced age. The 
women recipients, though somewhat 
younger than the men in both States, 
were widowed to a much greater ex- 
tent than the men. Thus, the recipi- 
ents whose need for aid is presum- 
ably the greatest are most likely to 
receive help from their children. 
Differences in the proportions for the 
recipients with many children and 
for those with few children simply 
reflect the fact that the greater the 
number of children, the greater is 
the likelihood that at least one of 
them will make a contribution. 


Children Making 
Contributions 

The proportion of children mak- 
ing contributions to their aged par- 
ents was, of course, much smaller 
than the proportion of recipients 
getting contributions. In North Da- 
kota 17 percent and in South Dakota 
25 percent of the children of old-age 
assistance recipients made a contri- 
bution (table 3), while 54 percent of 
the recipients in North Dakota and 
61 percent in South Dakota received 
a contribution. These differences are 
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Table 2.—Recipients with children: Percent 


percent receiving contributions, 


by character of 
Dakota and South Dakota, August 1948 


with their children and 
recipients, North 





























North Dakota South Dakota 
Characteristics Percent receiving Percent receiving 
of recipients ieee’ contributions ay 
with with 
children | Actual | Adjustea!| SMidren | Actual | Adjusted * 
AD sect cces .. vvcowss 36 $4 lnctiiehess 29 |? es 
nip «EB rp co 33 49 51 27 87 87 
Women PS * SE IT } 38 59 58 31 65 64 
Ware 000 76. 6.505252. sk 31 50 52 27 54 54 
Aged 75 or over...... -.....--<. } 39 58 57 31 67 66 
| 
Able to care for self............. 32 52 54 25 56 57 
Not able to care for self......... 49 62 56 43 77 73 
WRUNG cine: ci cdienecketiamtensed 43 61 57 39 69 65 
Not widowed... .....-.........- 26 47 50 19 53 55 
With fewer than 4 children. _... 33 47 49 4 55 
With 4 or more children........ 37 | 58 58 32 67 66 














' Adjusted to indicate the proportion of each group 
of recipients that would presumably get contribu- 
tions if the differences in proportions living with 
children did not exist. The proportion of each group 
living with children is assumed to be the same as for 
all recipients (North Dakota, 36 percent; South 
Dakota, 29 percent). The computation of the 
adjusted percent is illustrated with the data for men 


due to the fact that most of the re- 
cipients getting contributions had 
contributions from only one child, 
even when there were as many as five 
children. The following tabulation 
shows the percent of recipients get- 
ting contributions whose contribu- 
tions came from one child only, clas- 
sified by number of children of the 
recipients with more than one child. 


| Percent whose contributions 
were from 1 child only 


| 
Number of children | 











— 76.9 4.8 
| ee Se | 67.0 59. 2 
Caton -| 61.5 51.9 
On shoo dacndbendi duces j 65.3 61.4 
6 or more | 58.1 39.5 





In general, just as children shar- 
ing households with the parents were 
most likely to contribute, children 
living near the parents more often 
made contributions than those living 
at a greater distance (table 3). More 
than 2 out of 5 children of the aged 
recipients were living in a State 
other than that in which the re- 
cipient lived or their whereabouts 
was not known to the assistance 
agency. These children least often 
contributed to their parents’ sup- 
port. 


contributions, as com with 3 35 percent of those 

not living with children. If 36 pereent of the men 

were pene wee heen. ene of actual Wi 

mem an percen ving children 
proportion receiving contributions 

pds g 80 x .36+.35x .64=.51. 


sistance recipients operate on the 
principle of “out of sight, out of 
mind.” Children living a consider- 
able distance from their parents may 
be as greatly concerned about their 
parents’ welfare as are the children 
close at hand, but they are not in a 
position to observe their parents’ 
need directly. Also, when they do 
wish to contribute, it is usually more 
difficult for them than for the chil- 
dren living close at hand to make 
contributions in kind and more often 
necessary to make contributions in 
cash. 

Single children and those with 
fewer than two children of their own 
lived with their parents more often 
and, almost entirely for this reason, 
contributed to their parents more 
often than other children (tables 4 
and 5). 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
single children sharing living ar- 
rangements with their parents are 
likely to be living in the home of the 
recipients.2 The nonsingle children 
are likely to be sharing their own 
homes with their parents and in 


2The single children sharing living 
arrangements with their parents include 
small numbers of minor children and 
older incompetent children. 





Table 3.—Children ipients: Percentage distribution and percent con- 


of reci, “other” contributions is significantly 
ee by location of the child, North Dakota and South Dakota, August 


greater in North Dakota than in 
South Dakota, but medical contribu- 












































North Dakota boise Diehote tions are relatively less important in 
North Dakota. If medical contribu- 

Location Obs te Peseantage Percent in Percentage Percent in tions are disregarded for both States, 

pe 17 a — Ta aan’. = the percentage distribution of con- 

children contributing children contributing tributed items becomes almost iden- 

tical, as shown in the following 

a ia a 100 17 100 25 tabulation. 
In same household... -.................- si. 70 8 75 
in same county -............- 31 22 32 35 
Elsewhere in same State_................ 18 ll 19 19 Percentage dis- 
tS eA 35 8 36 13 Percentage dis- tribution of all 
NN GEE * EEE GE A 8 4 5 2 tribution of all | contributed items 
contributed items} excluding medi- 
Item cal care 
most such cases are making contri- own) in the extent to which they North | South | North | South 
Dak Dak Dak Dak 

butions, at least in the form of shel- contributed to their parents when ™ aa "e uaa 
ter. Among the children sharing an adjustment is made for the differ- Total....| 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
living arrangements with the recipi- ences within the two groups in the .... | a6! os| a2 32.7 
ents, the percent of single children proportion living with the recipient. ——— SY = =? 33.3 29.7 
contributing to their parents was The data do not indicate any sig- Can | ¢3 sole ol 70 
substantially smaller than for the nificant differences in the propor- ©**'’------ Bs; 3) mM 30.8 


nonsingle children (table 4). Simi- 
larly, although the children with 
fewer than two children of their 
own contributed to a greater extent 
than those with two or more children 
of their own, the reverse was true 
among the children in each of these 
groups who lived with the recipient. 
As a result, there is practically no 
difference between the single and 
nonsingle children (and between the 
children with fewer than two chil- 
dren of their own and the children 
with two or more children of their 


Table 4.—Children of recipients: Per- 
cent contributing, by character- 
istics of children, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, August 1948 

















Percent contributing 
C Po North Dakota South Dakota 
ie 
children ‘ 
Living | Not | iving | Not 
with | with |, With | with 
recipient | -ocipient|eciPient| recipient 
All chil 
dren __. 70 13 76 21 
Sons__.. 52... 67 12 70 23 
Daughters... 72 13 80 19 
Single... .... 55 17 56 27 
Nonsingle _ _ 83 13 90 21 
Aged 45-64... 83 14 90 23 
Other ages___ 63 12 65 20 
With no chil- 
mn or 
onl 1 
ehild_._. 66 13 69 25 
With 2 or 
more 
sheet 81 13 90 18 

















tions of sons and of daughters con- 
tributing to their parents. The only 
conclusion that can safely be drawn 
is that among the chiltiren living 
with recipients, daughters more of- 
ten than sons made contributions— 
probably because daughters are usu- 
ally in a better position to give spe- 
cific services to the recipient. Serv- 
ices were one of the most important 
contribution items in both States. 

Differences, by age group, in the 
proportions of children who contrib- 
uted to their parents are small and 
not necessarily significant. The 
slightly higher proportion of chil- 
dren in the middle-aged group mak- 
ing contributions may be associated 
with higher incomes. 


Nature of Contributions 


Many children contributed and 
many recipients received more than 
one contribution item. The various 
contribution items were classified as 
shelter, services, medical care, cash, 
food, clothing, fuel, and “other.” If 
contributions of medical care were 
disregarded, the number of contri- 
butions per child making any con- 
tribution would be about the same 
in both States, and the number of 
contribution items per recipient of 
contributions would be _ identical 
(2.2). 

When contributions of medical 
care are considered, the relative im- 
portance of shelter, services, and 

















1 Includes food, clothing, fuel, and various items; 
each item is counted as a separate contribution. 


The location of the contributing 
child appears to have a significant 
effect on the nature of the contribu- 
tion. Among those living in the same 
household with the recipient, the 
importance of shelter, services, and 
“other” contributions was greater 
and the importance of medical care 
and cash contributions smaller than 
among contributors not living in the 
same household with the recipient 
(table 6). 

Although shelter and services can 
be contributed more readily by chil- 
dren living with the recipient than 
by other children, account should 
nevertheless be taken of the relative 
importance of both these items 
among the contributions made by 
children living apart from their par- 
ents. Even among contributing chil- 
dren located in a State other than 
the recipient’s, 46 percent in North 
Dakota and 30 percent in South Da- 
kota contributed shelter. 

Few of the children in any loca- 
tion contributed cash. The propor- 
tion of all children in the same house- 
hold as the recipient who contributed 
cash was slightly greater than for 
children in other locations. Among 
the children who did contribute, 
however, the proportion who con- 
tributed cash increased significantly 
with the distance of the contributor 
from the recipient. 
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Services made up a large propor- 
tion of all contribution items, but 
the proportion of all children living 
in the household who contributed 
services was, of course, much higher 
than the proportion of all children 
living elsewhere and contributing 
services. 

Because of the importance of serv- 
ices as a contribution item, they 
deserve special analysis. Instruc- 
tions for the study provided that a 
contribution of services should not 
be recorded unless the nature of the 
contribution was known. The serv- 
ices consisted largely of help in the 
nature of personal and household 
services, such as nursing care and 
help in housekeeping and cooking, 
to recipients unable to provide such 
services fully for themselves. It is 
possible that, in a few instances, pro- 
vision would have had to be made 
by the agency to purchase these serv- 
ices if the children had not contrib- 
uted them. The proportion of recipi- 
ents of contributions unable to care 
for themselves who received services 
from their children (North Dakota, 
67 percent; South Dakota, 56 per- 
cent) was considerably higher than 
for those recipients able to care for 
themselves (North Dakota, 52 per- 
cent; South Dakota, 39 percent). 


Value of Contributions 


Because no information was ob- 
tained in the study on the money 


value of contributions to individual 
cases, an attempt to evaluate the 
significance of contributions can be 
made only by comparing the average 
assistance payments of those receiv- 
ing contributions with the payments 
of those not receiving contributions. 
The difference would equal the value 
of the contributions only if the need 
for assistance and the income from 
sources other than relatives’ con- 
tributions were the same, on the 
average, for both groups. 

There is perhaps some reason to 
believe that this difference under- 
states the value of contributions be- 
cause the recipients getting contri- 
butions were older than the others 
and more often disabled; and ad- 
vanced age and physical disability 
both tend to increase need, particu- 
larly for medical care, and to de- 
crease ability to obtain independent 
income. Specific evidence to support 
this assumption is found in the fact 
that in North Dakota, where medical 
care was budgeted as needed, the 
average payment for the incapaci- 
tated recipients, both those getting 
contributions and those not getting 
contributions, was significantly great- 
er than for those able to take care 
of themselves. In South Dakota this 
difference was evident only for those 
not getting contributions. 

In North Dakota the average pay- 
ment for those getting contributions 
was $5.44 less than that for the oth- 


Table 5.—Children of recipients: Percent living with recipients and percent 
contributing, by characteristics of children, North Dakota and South 


Dakota, August 1948 








North Dakota 























South Dakota 
habia Percent con- Percent con- 
Characteristics of children Po) some tributing to a tributing to 
= ithe recipient with recipient 
recip- [— ae ‘ recip- | diet tense e 
tent Actual | Adjusted! lent | Actual Adjusted ! 
data a a oa a 
All children j 8 | 17 7 | 25 
Sons *: : 7 | 16 | 16 | 7 2 27 
Daughters - : u 19 | 18 8 | 24 24 
} ' 
Single. _ ‘ 32 } 29 | 20 | 33 37 29 
Nonsingle 5 | 16 19 5 | 24 | 238 
Aged 45-4 8 | 19 | 19 7 | 28 28 
Other ages awe 7 16 | 16 8 | 23 2B 
| | i 
With no children or only 1 child_| 11 19 17 12 31 28 
With 2 or more children... 4 | 15 | 18 | 4 | 21 | 2 
' Adjusted to indicate the proportion of each group the recipient is assumed to be the same as for all 
of children that would presumably contribute if the children (North Dakota, 7.9 percent; South Dakota, 


differences in proportions living with recipients did 
not exist. The proportion of each group living with 
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7.5 percent). 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution of 
contributed items, by location of 




















contributing child, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, August 1948 
Percentage distribution of 
items contributed by 
children— 
Item 
Living with | Not living 
pient th recipient 
North Dakota__,-_ 100.0 100.0 
Re es 32.7 25.8 
Services. _.....* 32.3 29.3 
Medical care. __.._.-.. 5.5 10.2 
(9. 8 GPR as ES TS 2.0 9.3 
Ovilerddi... iid. .canee 27.5 25.4 
South Dakota. 100.0 100.0 
Ss whan uit 25.7 21.5 
Me. Vohkewotehad 24.0 19.2 
Medical care_......... 20.9 34.5 
Cae SF tS ws 1.8 6.3 
ORTIE inca d 54 ipbinnt cee 27.6 18.5 











ers; in South Dakota it was $3.93 
less (table 7). If, however, an ad- 
justment is made to take account of 
the differences in the distribution of 
the two groups by physical condition, 
a more nearly correct estimate of the 
reduction in payment resulting from 
contributions received would be $5.92 
per case in North Dakota and $4.34 
in South Dakota.2 On this assump- 
tion the value of children’s contribu- 
tions amounts to 6 percent of total 
assistance expenditures in the month 
of the study. 

A rough idea of the money value 
of specific contributions can be ob- 
tained through an analysis of the 
average assistance payments of per- 
sons in the sample receiving various 
types of contributions (table 8). Be- 
cause it is difficult to avoid a certain 
amount of overlapping of the classi- 
fications, exact conclusions cannot 
be drawn. The size of the sample, 
however, was such that it would not 
be practical to refine the results fur- 
ther. 

Nevertheless, the data clearly 
show that in both States the lowest 
average payments were made to the 


’ These figures are based on the assump- 
tion that, were it not for children’s con- 
tributions, the physically able recipients 
of contributions would have had the same 
average assistance payment as the physi- 
cally able recipients who did not receive 
contributions. A similar assumption was 
made for the recipients unable to care for 
themselves. The resulting assumed average 
payment for the two groups combined is 
$43.79 in North Dakota and $36.08 in 
South Dakota. 











recipients who received contributions 
of shelter plus other items. The av- 
erage payment was also low for those 
receiving contributions of service and 
other items. In both these situations 
the relatives probably met all or a 
large portion of household operating 
expenses. The average payments 
were comparatively high, on the oth- 
er hand, for those who received con- 
tributions of service only or of medi- 
eal care. Assistance payments would 
not be lowered by contributions 
of service only unless the agency 
would otherwise pay someone else 
to give the service. This situation 
probably did not arise very often. 
In South Dakota, for reasons previ- 
ously explained, contributions of 
medical care would ordinarily not 
reduce the assistance payment. It 
seems likely that most of the rela- 
tively few cash contributions were 
small. 

Two factors probably serve to ex- 
plain why contributions reduced the 
average payment less in South Da- 
kota than in North Dakota—the 
large proportion of medical contribu- 
tions in South Dakota and the dif- 
ferences in the maximum old-age 
assistance payments in the two 
States. At the time of the study the 
maximum payment in South Dakota 
($45) was much smaller than that 
in North Dakota ($75). As a result, 
if two recipients had identical re- 
quirements of $55 and identical con- 
tributions of $10 each, the payment 
of the North Dakota recipient would 
have been reduced by $10 as a result 
of the contribution, but the payment 


Table 7.—Average assistance pay- 
ments of recipients not receiving 
contributions and receiving contri- 
butions, by physical condition, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, 
August 1948 





bs vaiass assistance payment 
‘ of recipients 
Physical condition 








of recipients | 
| Notreceiving| Receiving 
sieht contributions 
North Dakota: 
All recipients. _..._. $43. 31 $37.87 
Able to care for self__ 41.85 36. 85 
Not able to care for 
DON oid 6 cicnnicriate sv, 49.68 40. 98 
South Dakota 
All recipients. .___.. 35. 67 31.74 
Able to care for self... 35. 25 31.75 
Not able to care for 
on) EE SLES 38. 01 31.74 








Table 8.—Average assistance payments of recipients, by type of contribution 
received, North Dakota and South Dakota, August 1948 








| 




















North Dakota | South Dakota 
Type of contribution received | a Bi RS >) eee 
Number of Average Number of Average 
recipients payment recipients payment 
NGNOG .idinonnted 1,014 $43. 31 620 $35. 67 
Shelter only NEA Re EEL I ST 134 36. 86 63 31.13 
Shelter and other... .................- 273 33. 62 338 28.15 
EE EO Sa ee 139 42. 52 22 (‘) 
Wervuee Gaus Comer . 202.6226 ence. <4 267 35. 97 258 30. 84 
Medical care, with or without other_ = oF 38. 01 341 32. 49 
Cash, with or without other........______| 77 39.75 77 36. 08 
Osbeor 1. . Accs a ¥ 278 34. 67 (?) (?) 
Dintetiare nr oe eee ree | eres 
! Not computed; base too small. 
2 Data not available. 
of the recipient in South Dakota paid work. “More-than-usual need” 


would not have been reduced at all. 
Thus, the reduction in assistance 
payments due to children’s contribu- 
tions in South Dakota probably un- 
derstates considerably the value of 
the contributions. 


Reasons for Failure 
To Contribute 


The reasons that children did not 
contribute to their parents’ support 
were written in narrative form on 
the schedules used in the study. 
These reasons were later classified 
under three broad headings—less- 
than-usual income, more-than-usual 
need, and noneconomic reasons. The 
percentage distribution of these rea- 
sons for not contributing is presented 
in the following tabulation. 





| Percentage 





distribution 

Reason for no contribution SSMi lett i i 

| North South 

| Dakota | Dakota 
Peted FCA. NU | 100.0 100. 0 
‘ P tee ype 
Less-than-usual income --.__..... | 31.1 | 35. 5 

1 . 

‘ 


More-than-usual need - ---._.._- 2 | 
Noneconomic reasons _-.-......-| 47.5 
Whereabouts unknown 
Whereabouts known. .._....__} 
No contact established | 
RPO Siibet tabcceuecdubvecbws | 





In South Dakota the three reasons 
for not contributing are of almost 
equal importance. In North Dakota, 
however, almost half the noncon- 
tributing children were classified as 
having noneconomic reasons. ‘Less- 
than-usual income” includes such 
reasons as lack of wage earner in 
the family, ill health, unemployment 
or irregular employment, and low- 


includes such items as unusually 
large medical expenses, large pay- 
ments on property, support of de- 
pendents, and large family educa- 
tional expenses. Noneconomic rea- 
sons include failure to get in touch 
with the child, estranged relation- 
ship with the parents, and refusal 
to support. Among these the most 
important was the failure of the 
agency to get in touch with the 
child, either because the attempt 
was unsuccessful or because no at- 
tempt was made. Outright refusal 
to support was given as the reason 
for not contributing in only 1.6 per- 
cent of the instances in which chil- 
dren in North Dakota did not con- 
tribute. Similar information is not 
available for South Dakota. 


Conclusion 


On the whole, it would seem rea- 
sonable to conclude from these data 
that in both North Dakota and South 
Dakota the old-age assistance re- 
cipients who have children able to 
contribute tend to receive a contri- 
bution from at least one child. This 
statement, of course, is not the same 
as saying that children who are able 
to contribute to their parents are 
likely to do so, though it may be 
true. Because of the limitations in 
its scope, however, the study does not 
provide specific information on this 
point. Nor does it indicate the extent 
to which the contributing children 
made sacrifices at the expense of 
their own families in order to con- 
tribute to their parents. Equally un- 
known is the extent to which agency 
activity prompts contributions—that 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Women Workers and Ther Dependents 
Under the 1950 Amendments 


by Naomi RicueEs * 


The amendments to the Social Security Act adopted in 1950 
made several changes in the old-age and survivors insurance 
program that increase the protection afforded women workers 
and their dependents. Some of the new provisions were especi- 
ally designed for the greater protection of the children of 


working mothers. 


vivors insurance program has 

provided for benefits to certain 
family members who are deemed de- 
pendent on insured workers; the 
benefits are not restricted to those 
who are actually dependent, as es- 
tablished by investigation. This con- 
cept of deemed dependency makes 
possible the payment of the supple- 
mentary benefits as a right, without 
any investigation other than that 
necessary to establish age and rela- 
tionship to the insured person. Un- 
der the 1939 amendments, a wife 


Gris 1939 the old-age and sur- 


“was deemed dependent on her hus- 


band and on that basis might draw 
benefits on his death or retirement. 
Children under age 18 were usually 
deemed dependent on their father; 
they were considered dependent on 
the mother only under certain, spe- 
cified conditions. The 1950 amend- 
ments provide that in a wider range 
of circumstances children may be 
deemed dependent on the mother. 
Congress, in setting up the insur- 
ance program, naturally considered 
first the traditional family, in which 
the man worked to support his wife 
and children. If the woman worked, 
her earnings were considered to be 
the support of the children only if 
the father had died or if the home 
was otherwise broken, with no sup- 
port coming from the father. But 
there are an increasing number and 
proportion of families that do not 
conform to the traditional pattern, 
as is evidenced by the number of 
working women with children and 


a Division of Program Analysis, Bure.u 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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husband in the household. In the 
1950 amendments, Congress recog- 
nized this. development, which has 
resulted from changes in the econ- 
omy and customs. 


The increase in the number and 
proportion of women in the labor 
force has been striking. In 1950, 31 
percent of all women 14 years of 
age and over were in the labor force. 
Twenty years earlier, the comparable 
percentage was 24. As of March 1950, 
working women who were married 
and living with their husbands out- 
numbered the single women in the 
labor force; there were almost 8.6 
million married women as compared 
with 5.6 million single women. Near- 
ly one-fourth (23.8 percent) of the 
married women who were living with 
their husbands worked outside the 
home. although potentially any 
working woman, regardless of her 
age and marital status, may be sup- 
porting others, the greatest social 
concern at the death of a working 
woman is that there be continuing 
protection for her children. Studies 
by the Women’s Bureau indicate that 
women work for the same reason that 
men do—to achieve a desired level 
of living for themselves and their 
families. The loss of the wages of 
the mother who normally works is of 
economic importance to her children, 
even though the father is in the 
household. The extent to which 
mothers of young children are now 
in the labor force is indicated by the 
tabulation shown in the next column. 

In March 1950 there were 4.6 mil- 
lion women in the labor force who 
had children under age 18. This was 


more than one-fifth of all the women 
who had children under this age. 
Those women who had children aged 
6-17 only—that is, no preschool age 
children—were in the labor force in 
a greater proportion (33 percent), 
than all women past age 14. As might 
be expected, women who had children 
under age 6 but no children of school 
age were least likely to be in the 
labor force; even so, about 13 percent 
of these women were employed. 

Even when the husband was in the 
household, the proportion of mothers 
who worked was not materially re- 
duced. If women iiving with their 
husbands—a group not shown in the 
tabulation—are the only group con- 
sidered, the labor-force participation 
of women with only preschool age 
children is 12 percent, and the rate 
rises to 28 percent for women living 
with their husbands whose childreh 
were aged 6-17. 

Another change in family compo- 
sition that influenced congressional 
thinking when the 1950 amendments 
were being considered is the increas- 
ing number and proportion of fami- 
lies broken by divorce, separation, or 
desertion. In April 1949, 1.6 percent 
of all men aged 14 and over and 2.2 
percent of all women were divorced. 
In 1940 the comparable figures were 








{Numbers in thousands} 
Total | Women in labor 
Status of women number force 
with respect of wi 
to children in popu- 


lation | Number} Percent 





All women.......| 56,635 | 17,795 31 
Women ever mar- 
ried, total. ..... 45,509 | 12,174 27 





With no children un- 














der age 18. ....... 24, 051 7,549 31 
With own children 
under age 18..--.. 21, 459 4, 626 21 
With children aged 
6-17 only.......-- 8, 980 2, 925 33 
With children un- 
der age 6 only -..- 7,089 932 13 
With children in 
both age groups_-. 5, 440 769 14 
Source: Based on Bureau of the Census, Current 
Pi ion Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, Na, 29 


(tables 3 and 4). 











1.2 percent for men and 1.6 percent 
for women. These divorce statistics 
show only the status at the time of 
the survey, since divorced persons 
who had remarried would be classed 
as married, and they do not include 
the number of homes broken by 
separation or desertion. 

These three causes, plus the con- 
stant factor of death (the male 
death rate is higher at every age 
than the female rate) result in a 
large number of families with a 
woman as the head. As of April 1949, 
there were about 1.8 million families 
with one or more children under age 
18 in which a woman (usually the 
mother) was the head. Actually the 
woman worker’s responsibility for 
family support is generally under- 
stated, since the husband is always 
classified as the head of the family 
if he is present in the household even 
when he is not in the labor force. In 
the great majority of divorce and 
separation cases, the mother retains 
custody of the children and is con- 
fronted with their day-to-day eco- 
nomic needs. Many more fathers 
than mothers desert their children. 

The complexity and irregular pat- 

, tern of present family organization are 

indicated by the fact that in 1948 
nearly 4 million children were living 
with only one parent, usually the 
mother. Of these children, about 1.5 
million were living with a widowed 
parent and nearly 1 million with a 
divorced parent, and another 1.5 mil- 
lion had a parent away from home 
for various reasons that might or 
might not prevent the family from 
ever becoming “normal” again. Of 
the 39 million children living with 
both parents, including stepparents 
and adopting as well as natural par- 
ents, nearly 6 million had at least 
one parent who was remarried. About 
87 percent of all children lived with 
two parents—natural or adoptive 
parents or stepparents; about 8 per- 
cent lived with one parent; and about 
5 percent lived with neither parent. 
It is obvious that, if all children are 
to be protected by an insurance pro- 
gram, the economic patterns of the 
irreguiar or broken family must be 
taken into account. 

In the 1950 amendments, Congress 
gave greater recognition to the moth- 
er’s role in supporting her children. 
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The natural or adopted children of 
women who have had substantial 
covered employment in the 3 years 
before death are now deemed de- 
pendent on the mother and are eli- 
gible for benefits on her wage record, 
without regard to the father’s pres- 
ence in the household or his contri- 
butions to the support of the chil- 
dren. In addition, any mother, nat- 
ural or adoptive, who dies after suf- 
ficient recent covered employment 
will have insurance protection for 
her children. 

If the woman’s relationship to the 
children is that of stepmother, the 
children are not deemed dependent 
on her on the basis of only her recent 
covered employment. There is less 
probability that the stepmother has 
actually been supporting the chil- 
dren, particularly if she was not liv- 
ing with them. Consequently, they 
cannot receive benefits based on her 
wage record without further evidence 
of support. The second wife of a 
divorced man, for example, is the 
stepmother of the children of his 
first marriage; the children may be 
living with their own mother and 
supported by their natural father, 
by a stepfather if the mother has re- 
married, or by the natural mother 
herself. The fact that the stepmother 
is currently working is no indication 
that she is supporting the children. 
In such a case, her death does not 
cause an economic loss to the step- 
children. 

There may be a few cases in which 
a@ woman aged 65 has a child or 
adopted child under age 18. If she 
has been a regular, insured worker 
until she reaches this age, at her re- 
tirement her child is eligible for 
benefits on her wage record. The 
child is also eligible on the wage rec- 
ord of the father and may have the 
higher of the two benefits but not 
both. 

When women die fully insured but 
without recent employment, the eco- 
nomic loss to the children is not so 
clear as it is in the case of mothers 
who had been earning recent wages. 
In such circumstances, further con- 
ditions are therefore imposed before 
benefits may be paid. The mother 
must have been living with the child 
or contributing to his support if the 
child was not living with or receiving 


support from the father or adopting 
father. Benefits will also be paid on 
the mother’s wage record if she hag 
been contributing at least one-half 
the support of the child, even though 
the father or adopting father is a 
member of the household and has 
also helped to support the child. In 
these cases, the woman must have 
been either making a home for the 
child or contributing to the child’s 
support, and benefits will be paid 
whether she was the child’s natural 
or adopting mother or stepmother. 
Likewise, in those few cases in which 
the child loses the mother’s support 
because of her retirement, benefits 
will be paid on her wage record sub- 
ject to the same conditions described 
for the loss of wages because of death. 


Two other changes made by the 
1950 legislation affect children indi- 
rectly because they give additional 
insurance protection to the mother. 
Before September 1950 the children 
of a retired worker were eligible for 
benefits, but the wife was not eligible 
unless she had reached the age of 
65. The amendments provide that 
the wife of a retired worker who has 
his children in her care shall be eli- 
gible without an age qualification 
until the. youngest child reaches age 
18. 


The divorced wife of a deceased 
worker was formerly not eligible for 
benefits at his death, although the 
children under age 18 of the marriage 
could receive benefits. The amend- 
ments provide benefits for such a 
woman if she had been supported by 
the worker, for as long as she re- 
mains unmarried and has in her care 
a child under age 18 who is her child 
and is entitled to benefits on the de- 
ceased worker’s wage record. There 
are restrictions to prevent the abuse 
of this provision; if the woman is 
the adopting mother of the child, she 
may qualify for benefits only if the 
adoption by herself or by both the 
former husband and herself had 
taken place during their marriage. 


These changes will do much to 
give all children the protection of 
social insurance against the loss of 
their breadwinner, whether the fam- 
ily to which they were born becomes 
disorganized by divorce, desertion, 
or death and whether the mother 
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remains in the traditional role of 
homemaker or is, instead, the bread- 
winner. 

There has been one other area of 
frequent dissatisfaction with the in- 
surance program on the part of 
women workers, particularly those 
whose husbands are disabled or oth- 
erwise dependent on them. Since the 
1939 amendments, which added bene- 
fits for dependents, the wife has been 
deemed dependent on the husband 
and at the age of 65 is eligible for a 
benefit as a wife or widow on the 
husband’s wage record, without in- 
quiry as to whether or not she was 
actually dependent on him. The pre- 
sumption of her dependency is over- 
come only if she is entitled to an in- 
surance benefit on her own wage 
record greater than that she might 
receive as his wife. The earlier leg- 
islation made no provision for bene- 
fits to a husband or widower on a 
woman’s wage record. Often a wo- 
man is in the labor force because 
her husband is dependent on her as 
the breadwinner. Such a woman pays 
the same contribution as the man 
whose wife or widow is included in 
the insurance program, and she nat- 
urally feels that her contributions 
should purchase the same degree of 
family protection. 


The 1950 amendments have re- 
solved this inequity. The new law 
retains the concept of deemed de- 
pendency of the wife on the husband, 
which fits the usual family situation, 
but it also permits the husband or 
widower to become a beneficiary on 
the basis of the wife’s wage record 
if he has in fact been dependent on 
her. The procedure for determining 
dependency is similar to that fol- 
lowed since 1939 for parents. The 
benefits for a wife and for a de- 
pendent husband are the same pro- 
portion of the insured worker’s 
primary insurance amount; similarly, 
there is no difference between the 
benefit rate for a widow and that 
for a dependent widower. 

These amendments affecting the 
dependents of women workers might 
be said to be justified by qualitative 
rather than quantitative considera- 
tions. No one provision will result in 
large numbers of additional bene- 
fits, and hence none will add much 
to the cost of the insurance program. 
The amendments affecting children 
are important only if the mother dies 
prematurely, since few women aged 
65 or older will have children under 
age 18. The number of benefit pay- 
ments to the children of women 
workers is thus limited by the death 


rate, which is low for women at the 
ages at which they are likely to have 
young children. There will also be 
few dependent widowers. The aver- 
age husband is a few years older 
than his wife, and the life expect- 
ancy of women is higher than that 
for men. In most cases, a wife who 
has been in the labor force will out- 
live a dependent husband, particu- 
larly since the dependency in most 
cases will have been because of the 
man’s disability. 

It is probable that the actual num- 
ber of benefits paid on women work- 
ers’ wage records will remain far 
lower than the ratio for women to 
men in the covered labor force would 
indicate. These amendments make 
it possible, however, to pay benefits 
in situations in which the former 
exclusion from benefits could not be 
justified from considerations of so- 
cial utility or equity. They remove 
the grievance often voiced that the 
insurance program has treated many 
women with family obligations as 
though they were “pin-money” 
workers. 

The best justification for these 
amendments lies in the feeling of 
security that they give a woman 
worker with respect to her de- 
pendents. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1950 


The 2,891,000 employee accounts 
established in 1950 brought the ag- 
gregate number by the end of the 
year to 97,526,000 (table 1). The 
1950 total sharply reversed the down- 
ward movement in the annual num- 
ber of accounts established that had 
persisted since 1942: it represented 
a rise of 24 percent over the 1949 
level and was larger than in any 
other year since 1946 (table 2). 

The increase is attributable in part 
to the sizable expansion of job op- 
portunities in 1950; many persons 
who could not find jobs during 1949, 
when employment opportunities were 
relatively scarce, postponed their ap- 
plication for account numbers until 
1950. In addition, during October- 
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December 1950, account numbers 
were issued to a substantial number 
of persons in employments newly 
covered by the 1950 amendments to 


Table 1. 


the Social Security Act adopted in 
August of that year.t 


1For a discussion of the coverage pro- 
visions, see George J. Leibowitz, “Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance: Coverage 
Under the 1950 Amendments,” Social 
Security Bulletin, December 1950. 


Number of applicants for account numbers and the cumulative 


number as of the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1940-50 


[In thousands] 




















Total Male Female 
arind | 
Period Total | Cumulative Total Cumulative Total Cumulative 
during total as of during total as of during total as of 
period | end of period period end of period period end of period 
| 
1940 — 5, 227 54, 225 3, 080 37,342 2,147 16, 883 
1941 6, 678 60, 903 3, 702 41,044 2, 976 19, 859 
1942 7, 638 68, 541 3, 548 44, 592 4, 090 23, 949 
1943 | 7,426 75, 967 2, 904 47, 496 4, 522 28, 471 
1944 ae 4, 537 80, 504 1, 828 49, 324 2,709 31, 180 
1945 Ls 3, 321 83, 825 1, 504 50, 828 1,817 32, 997 
1946 eo 3, 022 86, 847 1, 482 52, 260 1, 590 34, 587 
1947 Lua 2, 728 89, 575 1, 299 53, 559 1,429 36, 016 
|, ae eee 2,720 92, 295 1,305 54, 864 1,415 37, 431 
oe Sear 2, 340 94, 635 1,113 55,977 1, 226 38, 657 
1950 ay 2) 891 97, 526 | 1, 405 57, 382 1, 485 40, 142 
| 
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Table 2.—Disfribution of applicants for account numbers by race, age group, and sex, by year, 1940-50 
Total Negro Under 20 years 20 years and over ! 
Year 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Wt ees -- =~ 5, 226, 688 | 3,080,032 | 2,146,656 | 630,337 | 413,984 | 216,353 | 2,137,542 | 1,264,209 | 873, 243 | 3,089,146 | 1,815,733 | 1,278,413 
MOMS. £i.ecdd- tenes - 6, 677, 584 | 3,701,467 | 2,976,117 | 786,668 | 508,979 | 277,689 | 3,174,241 | 1,885,858 | 1,288,383 | 3, 503,343 | 1,815,609 | 1, 687, 734 
Meera T Pp anaautele 7,637, 416 | 3,547,376 | 4,090,040 | 905,238 | 457,145 | 448,093 | 3, 720,663 | 2,013,325 | 1,707,338 | 3,916,753 | 1,534,051 | 2,382, 702 
ee GE 7,415, 294 | 2,901,273 | 4,514,021 | 1,058,178 | 355,341 | 702,837 | 3,649,172 | 1,835,939 | 1,813,233 | 3, 766,122 | 1,065,334 | 2, 700, 788 
Re lie 4, 528, 578 | 1,826,179 | 2,702,399 | 738,739 | 253,197 | 485, 542 | 2,444,905 | 1, 213,002 | 1,231,903 | 2,083,583 | 613,177 | 1,470,408 . 
| Ab de BEE 3, 321,384 | 1,505,839 | 1,815,545 | 504,321 | 195,313 | 309,008 | 1,851,854 | 922,562 | 929,202 | 1,469,530 | 583, 277 886, 253 
WOON Sc saes ..dachiniesss< 022, 057 | 1,431,760 | 1,590,207 | 388,489 | 185,709°} 202,780 | 1,600,260 | 746,796 | 853,464 | 1,421,797 | 684, 964 736, 833 
EE chine an 2, 727,810 | 1,299,092 | 1,428,718 | 314,788 | 154,975 | 159,813 | 1,620,237 | 801,092 | 819,145 | 1,107,573 | 498, 000 609, 573 
WORC. 04 Datars: 2, 719, 642 | 1,304,625 | 1,415,017 ‘ 150,628 | 159,182 | 1,770,613 | 912,189 | 858, 424 9,029 | 392, 436 556, 593 
SBR ales 2 2, 339, 502 | 1,113,006 | 1,226,496 | 250,620] 125,342 | 134,278 | 1,518,152 | 773,289] 744,863] 821,350 | 339,717 481, 633 
Memes. So 2, 890, 570 | 1,405,349 | 1,485,221 | 319,272} 157,739] 161, 533 | 1,885,658 | 1,001,757 | 883,901 | 1,004,912 | 403, 592 601, 320 
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1 Includes a small number of applicants of unknown age. 


Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 1950 and 1949 


















































Total Male Female 
_ P t I t I t 
ercentage -ercentage -ercentage 
1950 1949 change 1950 1949 change 1950 1949 change 
- 

Under 20, total. ............ 1, 885, 658 1, 518, 152 +24. 2 1, 001, 757 773, 289 +29. 883, 901 744, 863 +187 
EG A ES a 41, 897 44, 607 — 6.1 32, 697 34, 385 | — 4.9 9, 200 10, 222 —10.0 
BAS retine,. «ceed boon si siiics-<e 99, 318 97, 143 + 2.2 64, 714 61, 409 + 5.4 34, 604 35, 734 — 3.2 
Bg RO nak hiiicbiet acting oice 237, 127 206, 925 +14.6 136, 844 115, 916 +18. 1 100, 283 91, 009 +10,2 
in Mitiedinnkitedils don dd ctbbobas 525, 546 410, 417 +28.1 267, 059 199, 309 +34.0 258, 487 211, 108 +22.4 
TSI CE pee: 442, 668 354, 992 +24.7 230, 797 174, 050 +32. 6 | 211, 871 180, 942 +17,1 
OE Leas URE LG eS SEER: 363, 213 265, 678 +36.7 182, 147 123, 678 +47.3 181, 066 142, 000 +27.5 
a eS ee ee a 175, 889 138, 390 +27.1 87, 499 64, 542 +35. 6 88, 390 | 73, 848 +19,7 





Although the number of accounts 
established was larger in 1950 than 
in 1849 for both men and women, 
the rise was more marked for men. 
The 1,405,000 accounts issued to men 
represented an increase of 26 per- 
cent over 1949. It was the second 
year-to-year increase for men since 
1941, the other being a 0.4-percent 
rise in 1948. The 1,485,000 accounts 
established for women exceeded the 
number in 1949 by 21 percent; this 
increase was the first since 1943, 
when the number of women appli- 
cants reached its wartime peak. Be- 
cause the increase was sharper for 
men than for women, men formed a 
larger proportion of all applicants in 
1950 than in the preceding 3 years— 
49 percent as against 48 percent. 


In that year the largest number of 
middle-aged and older persons ob- 
tained jobs in industries engaged in 
military production during World 
War II. 

The sharp increase for the age 
group 20 and over reflected chiefly 
the heavy volume of account-number 
applications received in October- 
December 1950 from persons in this 
age group who were working in em- 
ployments covered under the 1950 
amendments for the first time on 
January 1, 1951. The rise may be 
attributable to some extent also to 
the entrance into covered employ- 
ment of a relatively large number of 


women—normally outside the labor 
force—who found seasonal employ- 
ment in retail establishments in the 
fourth quarter when consumer pur- 
chasing was abnormally high. While 
the number of account numbers is- 
sued to persons aged 20 and over 
rose by 4 percent in January-Septem- 
ber as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1949, the increase was 
68 percent in October-December (75 
percent for women and 58 percent 
for men). The fourth-quarter in- 
crease was especially marked for the 
age group 60 and over. During this 
3-month period, the number of ac- 
counts established for women aged 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and 
age group, 1950 





























The number of account numbers meee | ae eae Sip: 
issued to persons under 20 years of a * 
Age group } 
age, which had declined 14 percent Total | White: | Negro | Tota! | White! | Negro | Total | White! | Negro 
from 1948 to 1949, rose 24 percent ——— 
during 1950 to 1,886,000. The in- Total. ._|2, 890, 570 |2, 571,298 | 319,272 |1, 405,349 |1, 247,610 | 157,739 |1,485, 221 |1,323,688 | 161, 533 
creases, which occurred for each age  wnder15_..} 141,215 | 126,842| 14,373| 97,411 | 85,645] 11,766} 43,804 | 41,197 2, 607 
a ee 1, 744, 443 {1,572,180 | 172,263 | 904,346 | 802,004 | 102,342 | 840,007 | 770,176 69, 921 
group from 14 to 19, were particu- 3739°------ 78, 483,469 | 94.833 | 239,303 | 208,581 | 30,812 | 338,909| 274,888] 64,021 
larly sharp at ages 16-19 (table 3). 40-59...--.. . 313,053 | 32,252 | 119,281 | 109,320 9,961 | 226,024 | 203, 73: 22, 291 
‘ 0-44..:.... 42,356 | 39,615 2741 | 20,834 | 10,622 1,212| 21,522 | 19,993 1, 529 
The 1,005,000 applications received 45-<49__.°°-: 23,237 | 21,448 1,789 | 13,367 | 12,410 957 9, 870 9,038 832 
70 and over.| 15,353 14, 425 928 | 10,431 | 9, 792 639 4, 922 4, 633 239 
in 1950 from persons aged 20 and Unknown - - 359 266 8 226 | 236 50 73 30 43 
over exceeded: the 1949 figure by 22 L .giez 


percent, the first increase since 1942. 
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1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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60 or over was more than four tumes 
as large as in the corresponding 
quarter of 1949; for men, it was 
about three times as large. 

The absolute and relative number 
of elderly applicants, which had been 
declining steadily since 1943, swung 
sharply upward in 1950. The 81,000 
applications received from persons 
aged 60 and over represented a rise 
of 62 percent over 1949; they formed 
2.8 percent of all applications, a pro- 
portion larger than in any other year 
since 1946. Although more men than 
women aged 60 and over applied for 
account numbers, the proportion of 
women applicants in this age group 
increased to 45 percent, as against 
40 percent and 39 percent, respec- 
tively, in 1949 and 1948. 

During 1950, account numbers 
were issued to 319,000 Negroes—158,- 
000 men and 161,000 women (tables 
2 and 4). This total represented an 
increase of 23 percent over 1949, as 
compared with a decline of 16 per- 
cent from 1948 to 1949. Negroes 
formed 11 percent of all applicants— 
the same as in the preceding year. 





Aged OASI Beneficiaries 
Outnumber OAA 
Recipients 


During February 1951 the number 
of aged persons receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits caught 
up with and passed the number re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. The event 
is significant, marking as it does the 
long-awaited emergence of the in- 
surance system as the larger of the 
two programs under the Social Se- 
curity Act that provide income to 
aged persons. This goal, a major ob- 
jective of Congress in the enactment 
of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950, was attained 6 months 
after the new legislation was ap- 
proved and 5 months after the com- 
ing into effect of the liberalized eli- 
gibility and benefit conditions. 

At the end of February, 2,773,000 
persons 65 years of age and over in 
the continental United States were 
receiving old-age and survivors in- 
Surance benefits either as retired 
workers, their aged wives, or aged 
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Survivors of deceased, insured work-~- 
ers. Old-age assistance recipients in 
the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia in that month numbered 
2,752,000. In February 1950, aged 
beneficiaries numbered 2,007,000 and 
old-age assistance recipients num- 
bered 2,742,000. 


of this group is not known for Feb- 
ruary 1951, but reports to the Bureau 
of Public Assistance show that in 
September 1950 the group accounted 
for 13 percent of the aged old-age 
and survivors insurance load and 10 
percent of the old-age assistance 
load in that month. 


Some beneficiaries whose income 
from insurance benefits and other 
sources was not large enough to 
cover their essential needs were in 
receipt of supplementary old-age as- 
sistance and therefore appeared on 
the rolls of both programs. The size 


Since States vary considerably in 
opportunities to work in covered em- 
ployment, large differences may be 
expected in the relative size of the 
two programs, State by State. In 
February 1951, assistance recipients 
still outnumbered aged insurance 


Number of persons aged 65 and over receiving old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits and number of old-age assistance recipients, continental United 
States, by relation to aged population' and by State, February 1951 























Number of Old and ’ 
persons aged : survivors Old-age assist- Old-age assist 
65 and over Number of insurance _| ance recipients | #¢@ recipients 
State receiving old-age beneficiaries per 1,000 | Ber 100 old-age 
ys old-age and —— per 1,000 per- | persons aged fn om 
survivors P sons 65 and over | “beneficiaries 
insurance ? 65 and over 
SOG clei 2, 781, 711 2, 752, 158 225.8 223.4 99 
Alabama. ..........-...- 31, 180 81, 400 173.2 452.2 261 
Arizona. ......- hdoochnn 9, 437 14, 575 213.3 329.4 154 
DEER ilbcatscontiins 18, 848 68, 904 = 5 } 34 — 
eo eae 238, 809 273, 964 75.4 
Colorado ae AE TE ES 22, 062 47,743 193.5 418.8 216 
Connecticut. -_- seées 58, 069 19, 983 331.8 114.2 34 
NR... cnaktinenee 6, 830 1, 593 295. 5 60.5 23 
District of Columbia... 10, 189 2, 842 175.7 49.0 23 
| Serena 61, 714 69, 422 289.7 325.9 112 
Georgia........-.-.-- 30, 391 102, 042 140.0 470.2 336 
SS ea ee 7, 940 11, 450 182.4 263. 0 144 
SETS collect ccestadesd 184, 074 118, 420 245.1 + 3 - 
I Riiliccccetcneseid 82, 201 50, 626 208. 1 1 
ix niciesininitinmaniueniaitiiieie 38, 584 49, 070 141.2 179.6 127 
Kansas... ...- yee re are SES 28, 097 39, 019 144.7 200. 9 139 
a Oeaan 35, 280 67, 270 151.4 288.7 191 
Louisiana Saeokbel 26, 682 118, 591 163.7 727.6 444 
a ee a 26, 390 15, 307 282.0 163.6 58 
Maryland. . mn 37, 772 11, 672 224.8 69.5 32 
Massachusetts boduae 146, 347 102, 072 323.8 225.8 70 
DAISIES... wicdivin civis 119, 883 97, 357 264. 6 214.9 81 
Minnesota. -............. 46, 174 55, 337 160.3 | 192.1 12 
ae Ee 13, 108 60, 897 92.3 | 428.9 465. 
EE. co idtthooctnd 72, 179 132, 318 169.4 310.6 183 
pT goes Ses 8, 858 11, 807 174.1 232.0 133. 
Newea.. 605 3.d.. secds 16, 137 23, 034 123.8 176.7 143 
teens ntnininwitons 2, 664 2,728 242.5 248.3 102. 
New Hampshire 7] 16, 567 7, 414 286.2 128.1 45 
New Jersey... .........4 122, 275 23, 760 300. 4 58.4 19 
New Merico............ | 4,110 10, 470 128.4 327.2 255 
New York seeteaiieaial 354, 358 116, 843 275.8 90.9 33 
North Carolina. - ; 34, 281 61, 490 152.1 272.9 179 
North Dakota... ....... 3, 748 9, 070 77.8 188. 2 242 
Gitte ce sinaeatiindncatanet | 182, 781 121, 618 241.1 160.4 67 
OM NOMG< . ok. kos | 24, 646 99, 351 127.1 512.4 403 
Oregon... bu il 37, 883 23, 544 234.8 177.0 62 
Pennsylvania. .......... 256, 915 82, 994 285.1 92.1 32 
Rhode Island. -......... } 25, 585 9, 956 393.6 153. 2 39 
South Carolima......... 15, 570 | 42,118 135. 4 366. 2 270 
South Dakota. - shpeccne] 5, 148 12, 223 93.1 221.1 27 
Tennessee. .............- 32, 658 bon 140.8 234.8 202 
Texas west | 69, 439 24, 045 132.8 428. 
Utah 8, 540 9) 891 201.3 233. 2 ins 
Vermont. .......- } 8, 683 6, 965 219.6 176, 2 80 
Virginia eS 5, 36, 274 19, 686 173.6 94.2 54 
Washington.............| 58, 235 | 71, 863 267. 1 329.6 123 
wees Virginia . | 32, 857 26, 640 7.2 192.3 81 
isconsin 67, 874 | 52, 306 219.0 168.7 77 
WHGHRERE, .. cccsnienutll. 3, 385 4, 388 186.3 241.6 130 








! Based on Bureau of the Census data on popula- parent’s benefits. Includes about 9,000 women 


tion aged 65 and over, April 1950; partly estimated. under age 65 receiving wife’s benefits; distribution 
2 Persons receiving old-age benefits, wife’s or hus- not available by State. 
band’s benefits, widow’s or widower’s benefits, and 
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beneficiaries in 29 States. In such 
predominantly agricultural States as 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Georgia, 
assistance recipients outnumbered 
aged insurance beneficiaries 3 or 
more to 1. At the other extreme were 
such industrial States as New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, in 
which aged insurance beneficiaries 
-were at least three times as numer- 


ous as recipients of old-age assist- 
ance. 

State variation with respect to the 
relative number of aged insurance 
beneficiaries and old-age assistance 
recipients reflects also the effect of 
the eligibility conditions for old-age 
assistance. States with a relatively 
low beneficiary rate because of their 
rural character may have an even 


lower recipient rate in old-age as- 
sistance and as a result have more 
aged beneficiaries than assistance 
recipients. Other States, despite a 
high beneficiary rate, may have more 
assistance recipients than aged in- 
surance beneficiaries. In February 
1951, Virginia was an example of 
States in the first group, California 
of those in the second group. 





STANDARDS FOR INSTITUTIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


requirement, which applies only 
when the State public assistance plan 
provides for payment of assistance 
to needy individuals in any kinds of 
institutions. Under the amendment 
a State public assistance plan must 
“. . . effective July 1, 1953, provide, 
if the plan includes payments to in- 
dividuals in private or public institu- 
tions, for the establishment or desig- 
nation of a State authority or au- 
thorities which shall be responsible 
for establishing and maintaining 
standards for such institutions.” 

The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss the significance of the 
amendment and to give the Bureau 
of Public Assistance the benefit of 
national, State, and local thinking 
on the problems of policy and oper- 
ation that are involved in setting 
standards. Though the amendment 
does not become effective for 2 years, 
the State agencies need to do pre- 
liminary planning for it. 

At the meeting were representa- 
tives of public and private groups 
and agencies who are currently en- 
gaged in standard-setting activities. 
They included State administrators; 
State directors of licensing and 
standard-setting authorities; and 
representatives of national religious 
groups, fraternal organizations, the 
National Committee on Aging, pri- 
vate hospital and operators’ associa- 
tions, State departments of health, 
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the Veterans Administration, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Division 
of Medical and Hospital Resources 
of the Public Health Service. 

The group reviewed and com- 
mented on a draft policy statement 
interpreting the scope and limita- 
tions of the amendment and the 
specific requirements for approval of 
State plans. Early in the discussion 
it became clear that there are two 
separate aspects of the amendment: 
(1) the specific responsibilities of 
the State public assistance agency 
under the amendment, and (2) the 
general responsibilities and concern 
of the agency, as well as other groups 
and individuals, for participation in 
community effort to establish and 
maintain standards. 

Particular concern was expressed 
about the scope of the amendment, 
the definition or interpretation of 
the word “institution” as used in 
the amendment, and the exclusion 
and inclusion of types or groups of 
institutions in the State plan. Ques- 
tions were raised concerning the in- 
clusion of hospitals and _ public 
homes, and suggestions were made 
by various members of the group as 
to possible rewriting of portions of 
the draft policy material for pur- 
poses of clarification. 

On the second day the participants 
met in two working groups to prepare 
a suggested list of recommendations 
to the States. One group discussed 
the role of the State public assistance 
agency, and the other the goal of 


State standard-setting activities. 
The suggested recommendations cov- 
ered many phases of the problem— 
basic community organization and 
interagency relationships in a 
standard-setting program; the as- 
sistance agency’s responsibility and 
contribution in establishing and 
maintaining standards and _ the 
methods the State agency can adopt 
to ensure that the amendment is 
being implemented; State legislation 
for standard-setting; the definition 
of an institution; groups and types 
of institutions that should be under 
the jurisdiction of the standard-set- 
ting authority; and criteria for deter- 
mining that standards are being 
maintained. 

As a next step in implementing this 
amendment the Bureau plans to re- 
vise the draft policy item so that it 
will refiect the discussion and to 
make a summary of the discussion 
and the revised draft available to the 
participants and to all State public 
assistance agencies. During the com- 
ing months, arrangements will be 
made for joint planning and discus- 
sion with representatives of public 
and private agencies to follow up the 
work accomplished at the meeting. 
At the end of a year the same group 
will be called together again to ana- 
lyze the results of the year’s planning 
and discussion. On the basis of this 
analysis, the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance will write the policy state- 
ment in final form for use by the 
State public assistance agencies. 


Social Security 
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Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 


Lesser, ARTHUR J. Services for the 
Child Who Is Hard of Hearing: A 
Guide for the Development of Pro- 
grams. (Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 334.) Washington: 
Children’s Bureau, 1951. 27 pp. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
25, D.C. 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER. DIVvI- 
SION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Major Changes in Social Security 
Legislation, 1949-1950. Washing- 
ton: The Division, ‘Mar. 9, 1951. 
29 pp. Processed. 

A supplement to an earlier report 
—Sociul Legislation Throughout the 
World. Limited free distribution; ap- 
ply to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


“Bevolkerung, Sozialversicherte, 
Rentner und Pensiondre Westber- 
lins.” VAB Nachrichtenblatt (Ver- 
sicherungsanstalt Berlin), Berlin— 
Wilmersdorf, Vol. 3, Apr. 1951, pp. 
49-56. 

An analysis of the characteristics 
of the 2.1 million persons of West 
Berlin that includes information on 
their social insurance status. 


EGYPT. MINISTRY OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
Social Welfare in Egypt, 1950. 
Cairo: The Ministry, 1950. 173 pp. 


Funpacso GETOLIO VARGAS. A Previ- 
déncia Social no Brasil e no Est- 
rangeiro. Rio de Janeiro: The 
Foundation, 1950. 329 pp. 

In two main parts, the first deal- 
ing with social insurance in Brazil 
and the second with the programs 
of other countries, American and 
European. Appendixes carry the text, 
with answers, of an International 
Labor Office questionnaire on all 
phases of the Brazilian systems. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Objec- 
tives and Minimum Standards of 
Social Security. (International 
Labor Conference, Thirty-Fourth 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Orders for the publications 
listed should be directed to publishers 
or booksellers; Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Session, Geneva, 1951, Report IV 
(2).) Geneva: The Office, 1951. 
364 pp. $2. 

ROHRLICH, GEORGE F., and METTERT, 
MarGARET T. Japanese Social In- 
surance Systems, Through 30 June 
1950. Tokyo: General Headquar- 
ters of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, Public 
Health and Welfare Section (So- 
cial Security Division) and Eco- 
nomic and Scientific Section (Pro- 
grams and Statistics Division), 
Apr. 1951. 43 pp. Processed. 


“Social Insurance in the German 
Federal Republic.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 5, May 15, 
1951, pp. 390-391. 25 cents. 


“Social Security Developments in the 
Netherlands.” Industry and La- 
bour, Geneva, Vol. 5, May 15, 1951, 
pp. 392-393. 25 cents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or Labor Statistics. Family Budg- 
et of City Worker, October 1950. 
(Bulletin No. 1021.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 6 pp. 
5 cents. 


U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Report on Grants and 
Research Contracts. Washington: 
The Committee, Dec. 1950. 25 pp. 
Processed. 


U. S. Natronat ArcuHIves. Federal 
Records of World War II: Volume 
I—Civilian Agencies; Volume II— 
Military Agencies. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 2 vols. 
$2.50 each. 

Prepared as a guide to materials 
especially useful for research in the 
planning and administration of na- 
tional defense programs. Includes a 
description of Government agencies 
—their organization, functions, and 
the part taken by them in the war 
effort. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Evans, Grayson. “What Comes After 
the Working Years? A Story of 
One Town’s Success in Aiding the 
Retired Also Reveals the Unsolved 
Problems.” Popular Economics, 
New York, Vol. 1, May 1951, pp. 3- 
18 ff. 20 cents. 


Outson, Cart T. “Geriatrics—Prob- 
lems With the Aged in Industry.” 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 
Chicago, Vol. 20, May 1951, pp. 205- 
211. 75 cents. 


PRINCETON. UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND Socrat INsTITU- 
TIONS. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SEC+ 
TION. Preparing Employees for Re- 
tirement. (Selected References No. 
39.) Princeton, N..J.: The Depart- 
ment, May 1951. 4 pp. 

An annotated bibliography on the 
social, economic, and psychological 
problems of the older worker. 


SHANAS, ETHEL, and HAVIGHURST, 
Rosert J. “The Challenge of the 
Aged.” State Government, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 24, May 1951, pp. 133- 
134 f. 50 cents. 

Diseusses some of the problems 

and needs of people over age 65. 


Employment 


“Facilities for Women Workers With 
Home Responsibilities.” Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 


63, Mar. 1951, pp. 287-301. 50 
cents. 


HITEs, RoBerT W. Personal and So- 
cial Adjustment in Industry: An 
Outline of Suggested Problems and 
Methods of Research. (Ohio Stud- 
ies in Personnel, Research Mono- - 
graph No. 61.) ‘Columbus: Ohio 
State University, College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Bureau 
of Business Research, 1950. 62 pp. 
A study based on interviews with 

79 representatives of 38 organiza- 

tions. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH As- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 28-29, 1950. 
Milton Derber, editor. Champaign, 
Ill.: The Association, 1951. 388 pp. 
Includes Appraisal of Current 

Manpower Problems, by William 

Haber; Social Insurance Coordina- 

tion: Some Observations Based on 

Japanese Experience With Health 

Insurance, by George F. Rohrlich; 

and a symposium on the older work- 

er in industry, with a panel made up 
of Edwin E.. Witte, Philip Hauser, 

Solomon Barkin, J..Douglas Brown, 

Wilbur J. Cohen, Herbert G. Hene- 


man, Jr., J. C. Sweeten, and Robert 
K. Burns. 


LucEY, Rospert E. “The Scandal of 
Migratory Labor.” America, New 
York, Vol. 85, May 26, 1951, pp. 
213-215. 15 cents. 


MILLER, DELBERT C., and Form, Wr.- 
L1aM H. Industrial Sociology: An 
Introduction to the Sociology of 
Work Relations. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1951. 896 pp. $6. 
Considers the rise and scope of in- 
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dustrial sociology, the social organi- 
zation of the work plant, major prob- 
lems of applied industrial sociology, 
and social adjustment of the worker. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
Bureau. Outlook for Women in 
Social Case Work With Children. 
(Social Work Series, Bulletin No. 
235-3.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1951. 72 pp. 25 cents. 
The third in a series of bulletins 
showing the current and future needs 
for women in the social services. In- 
cludes a bibliography. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
WorK. Proceedinys ... Twelfth 
Biennial Meeting, June 11-17, 


1950, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Ottawa: The Conference, 1950. 
217 pp. $2. 

Includes Public Assistance Should 
Meet Human Needs, by W. D. Dixon; 
An Integrated Community Program 
for Rehabilitation, by Mary Clarke; 
Emotional Aspects of Rehabilitation, 
by U. P. Byrne; Rehabilitation of the 
Aged, by J. F. Tysoe; Old People 
Have a Future, by Ruth Hill; and 
Trends in the Treatment of the 
Young Offender, by John Formataro. 


Diagnosis and Process in Family 
Counseling: Evolving Concepts 
through Practice. M. Robert Gom- 
berg and Frances T. Levinson, edi- 
tors. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1951. 243 
pp. $3.75. 

Papers by staff members of the 
Jewish Family Service of New York 
that reflect the agency’s philosophy 
and practice. 


DIAMOND, JEROME D. “Group Coun- 
seling in the Family Agency.” So- 
cial Casework, New York, Vol. 32, 
May 1951, pp. 207-214. 40 cents. 


KENDALL, KATHERINE. “International 
Developments in Social Work Edu- 
cation.” Social Work Journal, 
New York, Vol. 32, Apr. 1951, pp. 
70-77. $2 a year. 


NEw YorRK (STATE). JOINT LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE Co- 
OPERATION. SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
SocraL WELFARE. Report. (Legis- 
lative Document No. 54.) Albany: 
Williams Press, Inc., 1950. 128 
pp. 

A study of the fiscal and adminis- 
rative aspects of public welfare in 

New York State. 
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Maternal and Child Welfare 


IssSLER, ANNE ROLLER. “The Youth 
Authority Way: A Statewide In- 
tegrated Program Which Substi- 
tutes Training and Treatment for 
‘Punishment’ in Dealing with 
Young Delinquents—and How it 


Works.” Survey, New York, Vol. 
87, May 1951, pp. 206-210. 50 
cents. 


Describes California’s program. 


MASSACHUSETTS. SPECIAL COMMISSION 
RELATIVE TO THE REHABILITATION 
OF DELINQUENT CHILDREN. Report 

... @Senate No. 625.) Boston: 

Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1951. 

11 pp. 

MULFORD, ROBERT M. “Problems of 
a Statewide Agency.” Child Wel- 
fare, New York, Vol. 30, May 1951, 
pp. 7-9 ff. 35 cents. 

The General Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children discusses prob- 
dems of organization, administration, 
financing, and staffing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
JOINT STATE GOVERNMENT COMMIS- 
sion. Child Piacement and Adop- 
tion. A Report ... Harrisburg: 
The Commission, 1951. 146 pp. 


Report of the Conference on Plan- 
ning for Day Care and Extended 
School Services In Areas Affected 
by Defense Mobilization. Wash- 
ington: Federal Security Agency, 
Children’s Bureau and Office of 
Education, Feb. 1951. 16 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


SHEPARD, DEAN, and ZEMANS, EUGENE 
S. Prison Babies: A Study of Some 
Aspects of the Care and Treatment 
of Pregnant Inmates and Their 
Infants in Training Schools, Re- 
formatories and Prisons. Chicago: 
John Howard Association, i950. 
40 pp. 

“Should EMIC Be _ Reactivated?” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 25, May 
1951, pp. 59-61. $3 a year. 
Reviews the operation of the emer- 

gency maternity and infant care pro- 
gram during World War II and rec- 
ommends adequate hospital and 
medical benefits for dependents of 
servicemen during the present emer- 
gency. 

WirREsS, Emity MITCHELL. “Long- 
Time Care in a Public Child-Plac- 
ing Agency.” Social Casework, 
New York, Vol. 32, May 1951, pp. 
202-207. 40 cents. 


Recommends the use of foster 
homes only when it is absolutely 
necessary and points out the im- 
portant role played by the foster 
parent in such cases. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION. COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
MEDICAL CaRE. Medical Care Bib- 
liographies: VII—Medical Care for 
the Needy. Bethesda, Md.: The 
Association, May 7, 1951. 5 pp. 
Processed. 


“The Bulgarian National Health Serv- 
ice.” Industry and Labour, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 5, May 15, 1951, pp. 
389-390. 25 cents. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. LIBRARY. 
Temporary and Permanent Disabil- 
ity Benefits: An Annotated Bib- 
liography. Washington: The Li- 
brary, Apr. 1951. 36 pp. Processed. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Federal Security Agency Li- 
brary, Washington 25, D. C. 


LEAR, WALTER J. Small Plant Health 
Programs: A Bibliography. (Pub- 
lic Health Bibliography Series, No. 
3.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1951. 26 pp. 


“Longevity of Railroad Disability 
Annuitants.” Monthly Review 
(Railroad Retirement Board), Chi- 
cago, Vol. 12, May 1951, pp. 72-82. 
Based on the Railroad Retirement 

Board’s experience with its disability 

program. 


MASSACHUSETTS. SPECIAL COMMIS- 
SION ESTABLISHED TO MAKE AN IN- 
VESTIGATION AND STUDY RELATIVE TO 
THE ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF CASH SICKNESS COMPEN- 
SATION. Report... (H. Rept. 
2575.) Boston: Wright & Potter 
Printing Co., 1950. 231 pp. 
Analyzes the compulsory cash sick- 

ness programs in the United States 

and describes the experience of the 

California and Rhode Island plans. 

Favors the coordination of temporary 

disability insurance with unemploy- 

ment insurance. 


MONROE, ROBERT T. Diseases in Old 
Age: A Clinical and Pathological 
Study of 7941 Individuals Over 61 
Years of Age. (Harvard University 
Monographs in Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health, No. 11.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. 
407 pp. $5. 
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New YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH RE- 
LATIONS. “Report on Convalescent 
Care.” Bulletin of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, New York, 
Vol. 27, May 1951, pp. 325-333. 50 
cents. 

Includes the committee’s recom- 
mendations for a constructive pro- 
gram for convalescent care in New 
York City. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR Economic SE- 


curity. State Disability Insur- 

ance, 1951. (Publication No. 85.) 

Chicago: The Council, Apr. 1951. 

5 pp. 

Reviews the operations of the Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, and Rhode Island 
programs, and summarizes legislative 
proposals for disability insurance pro- 
grams in 15 States and in Alaska. 
SPIEGELMAN, MorRTIMER. Health Prog- 

ress in the United States. (National 

Economic Problems Series, No. 


439.) New York: American En- 
terprise Association, Inc., 1950. 28 
pp. 50 cents. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SeEcuxiTy. Tem- 
porary Disability Insurance Coordi- 
nated with Unemployment Insur- 
ance. Washington: The Bureau, 
May 1951. 31 pp. Processed. 
Contains suggestions for State 

studies of temporary disability. In- 

cludes a bibliography. 





CHILDREN’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
(Continued from page 8&8) 

is, how many children wauld con- 
tribute if they were not approached 
by the agency? These unprobed 
areas should be explored. 

Comparative data on the whole 
field of relatives’ responsibility, col- 
lected in a uniform manner, are 
needed to appraise the approaches 
made by various States, both through 
law and through policy, in dealing 
with children’s responsibility to their 
parents. In addition, information 
should be obtained, through sources 
other than public assistance agen- 
cies, on the extent of children’s sup- 
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port of aged parents not receiving 
assistance and the reasons for varia- 
tion among the States in the extent 
to which such support is given. Chil- 
dren’s contributions to assistance re- 
cipients constitute partial support 
for their parents. While it is impor- 
tant to have accurate information 
on these contributions, it is perhaps 
even more important to have data 
on the extent to which aged persons 
stay off the assistance rolls because 
of help from children. 

From the fact that the proportion 
of aged persons receiving assistance 
in North Dakota in June 1948 (18.8 
percent) was somewhat lower than 


the national average (21.6 percent) 
and in South Dakota was only slight- 
ly higher (23.2 percent) than the na- 
tional average, it may reasonably be 
concluded that children of aged per- 
sons in these two States help them 
at least as much as in most other 
States. Added support for this belief 
is found in the fact that relatively 
few aged persons in these States re- 
ceived old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits—about 4-5 percent. 
More than 3 out of every 4 aged per- 
sons in both States were therefore 
working, relying on their savings, or 
being supported in whole or in part 
by their children. 











Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
{In thousands; data corrected to July 3, 1951) 

























































































. Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance p: 
: : : Temporary : 
Monthly ietrecidat end disability ee ia disability just- 
benefits ® ment 
Rail- allow- 
Year and Total Service- | road | ®2¢es 
month Monthly Lump-sum * Rail- men’s |Unem- salt. 
Rail Civil | road State Read- | ploy- em- 
Social — i Serv- Veter- Civil Unem- laws just- ment Ployed 
Secu- ~> ice | ans Ad- Rail- |<)” State | ploy- ment | Insur- | Veter. 
: Retire- / Social Serv- | Veter- | Social Act" | ance 
rity Com- | minis- road laws * | ment ans 4 
ment : Secu- ice jans Ad-) Secu- s Act 
Act ‘Act mis- tration rit Retire- re) ae ; Other Insur- 
sion 3 ¥. | ment | VOM | minis- | rity ance 
| Act ‘Act 4 | mis- |tration*) Act Act 1° 
sion 2 e 
| 
Number of beneficiaries 
| | | | | | 
1950 | 
i ES a 1,827.2 | 249.1 153.9 2,362.9 | 1,084.4 135. 1 16.3; 982.9 18.5] 12.7] 34.5] 28.3 | 1,567.2 36.2 66.9 2.1 
Feed. Sosbst.. ski. ck 1, 839.3 250.7 155.1 | 2;368.2 | 1,091.1 136.6 17.1 991.2 18.0 11.5] 32.8 26.6 | 1,388.4 28.9 46.9 2.0 
PI sh 504504 1a yee <dtene 1,852.9 251.6 155.8 | 2,343.1 | 1,093.2 137.6 17.5; 995.1 16.0 10.1 | 31.3 25.5 | 1,158.2 26.9 45.8 1.7 
pS aati ds a Fly Be Ae tee 1, 867.1 252.6 157.4 | 2,347.6 | 1,100.0 138.5 18.5 998. 2 16.2} 11.5 30.1 33.5 982.8 21.3 44.7 1.4 
September ---|.......... 1, 917.8 253.6 158.5 | 2,352.6 | 1,108.6 139.1 20.3) 1,000.7 12.0; 98 28.3; 31.5 805.9 13.8 31.7 1.0 
Se: eee 2, 062.7 254.3 159.5 | 2,358.2 | 1,119.6 140. 1 23.5} 1,004:7 | 11.9] 10.4 30.7 33.4 651.5 7.1 32.6 7 
November--_.|_......_.- , 200.2°} 255.1 | 160.0 | 2,361.7 | 1,137.0] 141.0 | 24.1) 1,007.6} 16.7) 10.4 28.2} 33.9) 733.7 5.5 | 30.9 4 
SI cn tneancne ok 2, 323.0 255. 6 160.8 | 2, 365.8 | 1,154.2 141.7 24.9) 1,010.1 | 19.6 | 95 27.2 32.1 832.0 5.8 34.9 a 
' ' 
1961 | 
EE oe del ices onaan 2, 428.9 256. 3 | 161.8 | 2,364.9 | 1,176.4 142.5 25.7) 1,000.6 | 33.0 11.1 { 20.1 39.3 971.7 6.0 50. 5 4 
February--. -}--.......- 2,510.6 | 257.2} 162.7 | 2,365.6 | 1,196.0 | 142.8} 26.5) 1,001.4 | 30.6] 10.3 | 27.9) 284] 883.1 5.0 | 46.8 3 
OS EE Cee 2, 589. 5 258. 1 163.2 | 2,368.2 | 1,219.6 143.7 27.4) 1,001.4} 41.8] 11.9 30.2 | 28.3 7.2 3.5 38.7 2 
SO EPS RES O 2, 649.0 259.1 | 168.9) 2,370.8 | 1,241.0 144.8 28.1) 1,005.4 34.4 12.2} 31.6 | 27.3 740. 2 2.2 27.9 4 
AT biiie lite ~hivinin-—9 2,704.5 | 260.5) 164.5) 2,378.0 | 1,264.4) 145.9 29.1) 1,009.6 | 39.3) 120) 30.5) 244 | 773.5 | 1.5] 19.4 1 
| | 
Amount of benefits 14 
} } | ] 
1940_..._...../$1, 188, 702 $21, 074|$114, 166] $62,019) $317, 851) 7, 784 $1, 448! aidpenine ie a $11, 736/$12, 267 $518, 700] ae 1$15, 961) seddand 
1941___.......} 1, 065, 488 55,141} 119,912) 64, 933 320,561} 25, 454 ey ees 111,790) 13,328) 13, 943)........)....... 944, SOB nc dciedes 14, 537 ose 
We cctscded 1, 130, 721 80, 305; 122,806) 68,115) 325,265) 41,702) 1,603).....-. 111,193) 15,038) 14,342 aol Sl ecanehe 6, 268 Bi 
ee 921, 465 97, 257} 125,795) 72,961 331,350} 57,763) 1, 704/....-- | 116,133) 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857 ae, eee | oe 
Sat eRenaesen 1,118,798} 119,009) 129,707! 77,193 456,279) 76,942) 1,765)....... | 144,302) 22, 146) 19, 238 5, 035 _| 62,385) $4,113) 582 $102 
1945. _......2.} 2, 065, 566 157, 391| 137, 140} 83,874) 697,830) 104,231] 1,772|-...... | 254, 238) 26, 135) 23,431) 4, 669 | 445,866) 114,955] 2,359) 11, 675 
a 5,149,761} 230,285) 149, 188) 1, 268, 984} 130,139 a | 333,640 27 7} 30, 610) 4, 761 ..|1, 094, 850/1, 491, 204) 39, 917/252, 424 
1947__........] 4, 700,827] 299,830) 177, 053) 1, 676,029} 153, 109) 19, 283}... ._- | 382,515) 29,517) 33, 11 26, 025)$11, 368) 776,164) 772,368) 39, 401)198, 174 
1948. ......-..| 4,510,041) 366,887) 208, 642 1,711,182} 176,736} 36,011} $918] 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793,265) 426, 569) 28, 599) 83, 5 
1949. .........} 5,694,080) 454,483) 240, 893) 1,692,215} 201,369) 39, 257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 59,066) 30, 103/1, 737,279) 386, 635/103, 596) 43, 559 
1950. _....-...| 5,357, 436)"4 717, 149} 254, 240) 1 FR, 0 FOL 43,884) 8, 109) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 70,880) 28, 099)1,373,426| 32,987! 59,804) 1,666 
| | i | | | | 
1950 | 
WE sac otanedate 445,447| 42,371] 20,587! 14,332 148,663} 17,825) 3,430 614; 41,065 3,080) 3,202} 3,331| 2,625) 136,778). 3,185) 4,153 206 
June.....-...} 423,350) 42,712) 20,712) 14,447; 145,908) 17,969) 3,470) 624) 41,026) 3,016) 2,922) 3,169) 2,387) 119,430) 2,526) 2, sts) 184 
PAN aciintciontten 396,175} 43,090} 20,772) 14, 487 139, 891} 13, 035} 3, 500} 655) 40,642 2,675) 2, 661 2,952; 2,131} 99, 718) 2,209) 2, 590 167 
August__-...- 390, 504) 43,466) 20,843) 14, 861 141,510} 18,175) 3,530 691} 41,207; 2,704) 2,907| 3,062} 3,038) 89, 681 1,988, 2,697 144 
September...| 411,640} 78,886] 20,910) 15,319) 138,403} 35,120) 3,549} 850] 41,001} 2,021) 2,431) 2,753) 2,796! 64, 458 1,126} 1,917 91 
October. - -..- 412, 821 82,940} 20,963) 15, 399 141,532} 35,413) 3,575 899) 40, 873 1,927} 3,013 2,900) 3,060 57, 533 629) 2,102 63 
November...| 419,756} 87,112| 21,016} 15,507) 138,769} 35,815) 3,604 927; 41,056) 2,540) 2,804) 2,751) 3,038 62, 389 487| 1, 906] 40 
December -..- 429, 377 90,603; 21,060) 15,554 139, 188 36, 254| 3, 625) 953} 41,486 2,804, 2, 406 2,675; 2,979 66, 969 464; 2, at 32 
| | | 
1951 | | 
January -....- 461,639} 94,007! 21,113) 15,825 139,445) 36,875) 3,647) 997; 41,642) 4,779) 2,846) 2,974) 3,401 90, 475) 553) 3,037 23 
February....| 441,934] 96,598] 21,184) 15,815) 138,160] 37,493} 3,658] 1,009) 41,865) 4,314) 2,648) 2,508) 2,350/ 71,369! 391] 2, 555] 17 
March. -.-.... 449,759; 99,041) 21,255) 15,921 139,140} 38,218) 3,686! 1,006) 42,833 5.815) 2, 908 2,980} 2,591) 71, 584! 315) 2, 360) 16 
Agri. c...... 440,053; 100,808; 21,334) 16,046) 138,046) 38,829) 3,719) 1,081) 42,832) 4,70 3,151) 2,957) 2,432) 62, 204) 197} 1,608 14 
ee | 451, a 102,352; 21,424) 16,224 138,356; 39,530; 3,749) 1,133) 42,552 5, 38: 053 3,097} 2,252 70, 799) 146; 1,181) 10 
| | | } | | 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (primary) benefits, 
wife’s benefits, husband’s benefits (first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to 
children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. Under the other 3 systems, 
benefits for age and disability. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Cana! Construction Annuity Act to 

rsons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 

une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under sur- 
vivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Mother’s (widow’s current), widow’s, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), 
parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annufties to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

7 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
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the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
et ag private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

* Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

© Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims 

13 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

18 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are adjusted monthly. 

4 Preliminary. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under ener KS: insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
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-51 
[In thousands] 
« Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on State un- Railroad 
insurance | ¢ivil-service carriers employment Federal unem- | unemployment 
contribu- | contribu- and their contribu- ployment taxes 4 
| tions ! tions 2 employees ‘tions 4 contributions § 
| Ce a ee a ee a ee 
Fiscal year: 
1948-49. ...........-- inn cdnesguint seaicksabents $1, 690, 296 $553, 461 $563, 833 $988, 965 $222, 850 $9, 816 
SI bi nt tuhnnsoccoupunsliansdankteetaet ibs 2, 106, 388 662, 262 550, 172 1, 094, 406 226, 306 18, 855 
11 months ended: | 
BEE DINK icecagdatibaighinte Senne. oshaneeusebeeag 1, 684, 490 519, 342 434, 523 977,315 221, 132 7, 531 
TOM 3.5 aanwons I i 1, 884, 043 629, 776 425, 001 1, 088, 338 224, 583 13, 582 
May 1951............ de kednn«hocouuchmmehvatd. 2, 839, 365 660, 915 438, 331 1, 355, 095 230, 226 18, 645 
1950 
TN ee ctapivndiia epicnnpimilaet. 274, 447 32, 642 5, 881 211, 946 14, 275 197 
EEE nine souitdecath aia Seirisill Kates Jess duidiedat saline < 222, 345 32, 486 126, 171 6, 068 1,723 5,273 
tind hh S52 Chicknn cedaieobinn -lddeeetokens} 200, 876 32, 326 875 121, 218 1, 785 222 
2 hin nanan ck pdkconnsacdccacaseientins 316, 310 31, 398 10, 492 205, 106 13, 470 127 
September ---....... i 5 pecmacdaindsnsest 185, 074 6 333, 303 125, 988 6, 035 1,347 5, 665 
CE asin ott dakbdcéeienancskiihhasddmeeedeiede 181, 498 34, 085 2,7 116, 786 1,980 17 
November......... ashen _ oacvendligtidibiaaus 287, 928 | 32, 168 9, 817 191, 143 12,398 168 
December. ....-..-..-...-.-- » awd dadletaiat icin 239,131 | 29, 178 132, 961 , 980 2, 716 5,887 
1951 | | 
SRE ERR: SP 6 arin death aigi’ 131, 331 33, 958 1, 567 96, 405 16, 319 22 
RSE PEES 2° ie dss IOS dd 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 155 
i iret. cinbbeheccancety ME RES TIM 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5, 847 
April. ...... oo Ce nainw <eosanaaieece 150, 089 | 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 3, 502 186 
BP oS. sv cndcbdnes bia hist ears PE SR RS: 534, 031 | 37, 610 4, 814 297, 061 15, 764 398 

















1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


covered by old-age and survivors insurance. funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 21, 1951. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and Act. 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disability funds inte- 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
grated since July 1949 with principal fund); Government contributions are made ¢ Represents contributions of $28.3 million from employees, and contributions 
in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 


Peggle for fiscal year 1950-51 « f $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- ag 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 


{In thousands] 























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Appropria- Net total of | Oash with Credit of 
tions, trans- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- phan * | disbursing | fund account = — 
fers, and ceived ments tiveexpenses| <ccurities | Officeratend| at end of period 
deposits ! acquired ; of period period 
Cumulative, January 1937-May 1951__......_. $17, 982, 914 $1, 678, 725 $4, 716, 601 $452, 861 $14, 055, 732 $205, 918 $230, 527 $14, 492, 176 
year: 

ET Te a ea ea 1, 693, 575 230, 194 607, 036 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 11, 309, 949 

SE SASS gi ey 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
11 months ended: 

fs a eg 1, 687, 741 123, 084 551, 324 49, 517 858, 981 66, 452 394, 452 11, 256, 665 

ET LSS See 1, 887, 647 135, 176 662, 492 52, 083 1, 105, 244 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 

an a ae a 2, 843, 103 161, 446 1, 341, 044 63, 939 1, 410, 909 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 

geese 64, 701 4, 730 58, 000 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 

222, 345 121, 603 64, 774 4,758 308, 908 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892. 612 

SAO lt cititinconctide by 4,519 210, 000 88, 284 81,074 13, 024, 181 

| RAE 63, 998 6, 212 67,009 148, 162 ‘ 13, 270, 281 

185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 5, 657 162, 918 152, 843 155, 828 13, 398, 411 

ESE SS SS RR Ae ae ae oe eh 5 aS 120, 928 5, 136 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 

oo » Fy RR * 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 » 173, 644 13, 607, 588 

SS oes 239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 

1951 

RRC TSR RRR. oa ee eee 131, 331 115, 074 141, 717 7, 197, 700 204, 080 86, 438 13, 818, 867 

February (Gare 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 

239, 310 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 

150, 089 7,916 154, 685 7,137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 

ee ee 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 


























! Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act; mg with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors 
of certain. World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under 


voluntary agreements for coverage of State and local employees. 
? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 


[In thousands] 





























Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ? 
Total of U. 8. nded 
Period oe 8 RR Be pe Bal t Balance at 
at end 0 ernmen at en alance a alance a 
period securities of Deposits ae —— end of Deposits a —, end of 
acquired! | period as period . pay period #4 

Cumulative, January 
- tulad 1061.2... $8, 052,016 | $8,023, 216 $28, 799 |$14, 990,387 | $1, 264,814 |*$8, 960, 446 | $7, 204, 755 $897, 963 $127, 991 $444, 435 $757, 261 

iscal year: | 

a ees 8,182,417 | —160,067 44, 085 984, 031 160,033 | 1,227,115 | 7, 282, 730 | 77 20, 067 76, 978 899, 687 

steady: 1c te as OE, 7, 437,896 | —724,068 23,633 | 1,098,795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
11 months ended: 

May 1949__..._.......] 8, 252, 764 —86, 040 40, 405 968, 771 85,220 | 1,067,370 | 7,352, 402 65 10, 771 69, 262 900, 361 

May 1050_............ 7,476,118 | —693, 041 30,828 | 1,088,321 81,654 | 1,755,500 | 6,697, 206 6, 564 10, 048 138, 680 778, 912 

BEAy 09056255. ....---2 8, 052, 016 608, 953 28,799 | 1,344, 688 79, 386 780,890 | 7,204,755 11, 263 8, 961 49, 288 757, 261 

1950 

RE AGS eg Peat 7, 476, 118 137, 000 | 30, 828 280, 437 117 141,000 | 6,697, 206 119 14 6, 184 778, 912 
+ ES! SES ae 7, 437, 896 —31, 027 | 23, 633 10, 473 67, 392 123,500 | 6,651, 571 | 3, 164 7,972 5, 223 786, 325 
Pe hewgitlinnsecednen ss , 380, 064 —63, 000 | 28, 801 35, 113 42 89,020 | 6,597, 705 | 208 5 4,179 782, 359 
| SS 7, 578, 17 210, 000 | 16, 913 BE Bien choses 84,275 | 6,800, 986 | , oe 5, 245 777, 190 
September. -__........... 7, 530, 538 —45, 007 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 59,950 | 6,754,022 | 3, 399 432 4, 504 776, 517 
RRO Cae 7, 507, 116 —28, 000 18, 860 37, 516 I 56,650 | 6,735,076 10 22 4, 508 772, 041 
November__............| 7,704,302 198, 000 18, 046 gf eee 55,120 | 6,936,716 yg ees 4, 555 767, 586 
December —47, 027 24, 181 21, 884 5, 823 68,145 | 6,896, 278 3, 472 675 4, 602 767, 131 
i (SMe Te SC 27, 087 34, 463 63, 563 96,425 | 6,897,879 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 437 
February - --- 139, 000 22, 090 | 2 aa 69,440 | 7,036, 231 I Drm 4, 442 764, 088 
RE ER Se —40, 008 19, 799 21, 652 3, 662 66,770 | 6,994,775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
Span SOE eC eae —40, 005 35, 359 39, 247 2, 445 62,970 | 6,973, 496 112 269 3, 546 760, 079 

OEE IS 325, 000 28,7 i" ere aaa 72,125 | 7,294,755 270 LE OR 3, 089 757, 261 
































1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of ’ amet minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed. 

? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

* Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

4 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 


administration fund amounting to $80,919,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs 
in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by specified period, 1938-50 * 


[Corrected to July 6, 1951] 





Payrolls * covered by— 




















| 
ne | Civilian 
erio wages and me ca Railroad retire- 
| “saris | Old-egnand | State nner” | ment and unet 
| canemaame 6 m ite ployment 
insurance insurance § insurance ? 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: 
RE ae oe $42, 442 | $28, 931 | $26, 113 | $2, 028 
oe. .1 200 45, 347 | 32, 125 | 28, 980 | 2, 161 
ESET 48, 996 | 35, 560 | 32, 352 2, 273 
Spicy cons 59, 846 | 45, 236 41, 985 | 2, 687 
Dsbotsvetiociceds 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 | 3, 382 
PR ee 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 4, 085 
1044..... bictdbobband 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 4, 507 
IE Se ae es ee 95, 079 71,317 66, 411 4,514 
1946__... rs } 103, 974 79, 003 73,145 4, 866 
1947...- | 117, 974 92, O88 86, 234 5, 107 
Be dace sedcceg dices 130, 351 101, 892 | 95, 731 5, 531 
1949. ..... conch deteds | 129, 893 99, 635 | 93, 520 5,119 
ee SF (*) 109, 900 102, 765 5, 320 
1949 } 
January-March , 32, 002 24, 181 22, 816 1,300 
April-June 32, 468 24, 485 23,017 | 1, 305 
July-September _ _ 32, 535 24, 869 23, 289 | i, 292 
October-December 32, 889 26, 100 24, 398 | 1, 222 
1950 
January-March... ...-- saat 32, 078 | 24, 300 22, 834 | 1, 222 
April-June. ........ eos ve 33, 965 | 26, 300 24, 512 | 1, 207 
July-September - - (8) 28, 400 26, 273 | 1, 388 
October-December a (8) 30, 900 29, 146 | 1, 413 
| Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
| = ——_—__—__—__— = — -_ == 
Calendar year: 
EEE 100.0 | 68.2 61.5 4.8 
1939. 100.0 | 70.8 63.9 4.8 
1940... .. 100.0 | 72. ¢ 66.0 4.6 
1941... 100.0 | 75. 7 70.2 | 4.5 
1942_._. 100.0 | 76.7 | 72.2 4.5 
1943... 100. 0 76.1 72.2 4.5 
1od4 100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 
1945. 100.0 75.0 69.8 4.7 
1946. 100. 0 76.0 70.3 4.7 
1047 100.0 78. 1 73. 1 4.3 
1948_. 100.0 78.2 73.4 4.2 
1949. 100.0 76.7 72.0 3.9 
SCS eee, 6 eS ee ES eee ee ER ee DO 
1949 
January-March 100. 0 75. ¢ 71.3 4.1 
April-June ‘ 100.0 75 4 70.9 4.0 
July-September _ - 100.0 76.4 71.6 4.0 
October-December 100.0 4 74.2 3.7 
1950 
January-March. 100. 0 75.8 71.2 3.8 
April-June 100. 0 77.4 72.2 3.8 


July-September 
October-December 


! Continental United States, except as otherwise 
noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 

2 Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash 
and in kind, earned in specified period in continental 
United States and, in addition, pay of Federal 
civilian personnel in all other areas; includes em- 
ployee contributions to social insurance and related 
programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year- 
end bonus payments. 

+ Wages paid in specified period. 

‘ Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages 
in excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by 
program. 

§ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in 
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employment covered by program; excludes earnings 
of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939 
_ § Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability 
insurance 

7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess 
of $300 a month; includes a small amount of taxable 
wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

§ Data not available for the last 2 quarters of 1950. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office 
of Business Economics, Department of Commerce; 
data on payrolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 





Table 6.—Estimated employment cov- 
ered under selected social insurance 
programs and employment in se- 
lected noncovered industries, con- 
a, United States, 1949 and 


{In millions; data corrected to Aug. 6, 1951] 














Calendar 
year 
Type of employment 
1949 | 1950 
Employment in an average week: 

Civilian labor force. ................ 62.1 | 63.1 
VSG... . no bdecscocene 3.4 3.1 
Employed, total. .............-... 58.7 | 60.0 

Covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance.............-. 34.3 | 35.2 
Covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance..............- 31.0 | 32.2 
Not covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance --........... --| 24.4 | 24.8 
Railroad 1.4 1.5 
5.4} 5.8 
1.8 1.8 
3.6 3.9 
AGING ennai dozcceseus 8.0 7.5 
age and salary workers__.} 1.8 1.7 
Self-employed - -............ 4.6 4.3 
Unpaid family workers.....} 1.6 1.5 
Nonagricultural self-employed_| 6.2 6.1 
Domestic service.............- 1.8 2.0 
Other. ...0<seqcase ovnssdsses 1.6 1.9 


Employment in an average pay period: 


Covered by State unemployment 

NGG... .-<sacnimaneosnnmia 31.0} 32.8 
Covered by railroad insurance pro- 

GTONDS.. oon noc cnvenaneeocesegusane 1.4 1.4 
Federal Government. -.-..-..........- 1.9 1.9 
State and local government. -........ 3.9 4.0 

Employment during a quarter (aver- 
age for 4 quarters) covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance. ._...... 39.4} 40.5 
Employment during the year: 
Total civilian employment !........| 70.5 | 73.0 
Employment covered by old-age and 

survivors insurance. ............-- 47.0 | 49.3 
Employment covered by State un- 

employment insurance............ 43.5 | 45.6 
Employment covered by railroad 

insurance programs. ...........-.-.- 2.1 2.0 











1 Persons of all ages with some paid employment 
during the year. Includes persons who had died by 
the end of the year or had left the country, entered 
the armed forces, or entered institutions. The esti- 
mate is therefore larger than the estimate given by 
the Bureau of the Census in its annual report, Work 
Experience of the Population, which is confined to 
persons 14 years of age and over in the civilian popu- 
lation in December. 


Source: Data on employment in an average week 
(based on population count): civilian labor force, 
unemployed, and total employed, from Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force, Bucean of the Census; 
employment covered and not covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance, from the Bureau of the Census, 
adjusted by the Program Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; employment 
covered by unemployment insurance estimated by 
- Bureau of Employment Security, Department of 

abor. 

Data on employment in an average pay period 
(based on establishment reporting): covered by 
unemployment insurance, estimated by the Bureau 
of Employment Security; for railroads, from the 
Railroad Retirement Board: for Federal, State, and 
local governments, from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Employment during a quarter covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, from the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

Total civilian employment and employment 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance estimated 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; 
employment covered by State unemployment insur- 
ance, estimated by Bureau of Employment Security; 
employment covered by railroad programs, esti- 
mated by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits' in current-payment status*® at the end of the month, 
by type of benefit and by month, May 1950-May 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, May 1951 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 20, 1951] 




































































= re > a oe a ketene — 
| 
| Total Old-age eer Child’s fot + mtn Mother’s Parent’s 
Item tae et Se 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number] Amount Number| Amount Number] Amount | Number| Amount | Number} Amount 
| a bie ads nm | ; 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment | | 
status at end of 
month: | 
| 
1950 } 
pS Bee, Ses eae 2, 911, 562 | $60,195.6 | 1,375,882 | $36, 128.7 | 416,365 ($5, 791.5 | 663,610 |$8, 799. 1 285,753 |$5, 978.4 | 155,957 |$3, 304.3 13, 995 $193.6 
pe naa 2, 930, 357 60, 681.5 | 1,384, 823 36, 415.8 | 419,123 | 5,840.0 | 665,351 | 8, 828.7 | 290,307 | 6,079.8 | 156,664 | 3,322.2 14, 089 194.9 
eG Se 2, $46, 096 61, 124.8 | 1,394, 920 36, 734.7 | 422,448 | 5,896.3 | 663,858 | 8,810.3 | 293,915 | 6,159.8 | 156, 792 | 3,327.6 14, 163 196.1 
4 Eee 2 . 967, 055 61, 640.7 | 1, 405, 592 37, 051.6 | 425, 604 | 5,949.9 | 666, 102 | 8,845.8 297,999 | 6,252.0 | 157,508 | 3,343.7 14, 255 197.6 
September __..___- 3, 026, 332 | 114,015.1 | 1,444, 772 67, 353.8 | 436,624 |10,696.5 | 669,716 (18, 780.4 | 302,435 |11,077.3 | 158,391 | 5, 578.4 14, 394 528.8 
October- ____....._| 3, 182,342 | 118,352.9 | 1, 563,318 70, 955.8 | 459,990 |11,113.8 | 676,758 |18, 929.3 | 305,790 }11,199.9 | 162,066 | 5,624.2 14, 420 529.9 
November --.----. 3, 346, 167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 | 74,621.1 | 486, 238 {11, 581.5 | 688,131 |19, 144.6 | 309,848 {11, 336.4 | 166,111 | 5,711.6 | 14,469 531.4 
December. _._....- 3, 477,243 | 126,856.5 | 1,770, 984 77, 678.3 | 508,350 |11, 994.9 | 699, 703 |19, 366.3 | 314,189 |11, 481.3 | 169,438 | 5,800.8 14, 579 534.9 
1951 | 
January. ...-2....- 3, 605, 235 | 130,882.8 | 1,850, 207 80, 584. 4 | 532,187 |12,477.3 | 715,188 |19, 700.6 | 319, 513 |11, 665.2 | 173,354 | 5,912.6 14, 786 642.6 
February Duuweaseu 3, 706, 586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 82, 843.8 | 548,047 |12, 790.4 | 729,616 (20, 033.9 | 325, 555 |11,872.2 | 176,156 | 5,998.8 15, 042 551.8 
ES iaeetaiee | 3,809,165 | 137, 258.9 | 1,971,703 84, 971.8 | 563,346 /13, 087.0 | 746,247 |20, 418.5 | 332, 539 /12, 114.0 | 179,877 | 6,100.9 15, 453 566.7 
I RSS | 3,890,018 | 139, 636.9 | 2,016, 135 86, 496.1 | 575,098 |13, 304.9 | 760,697 |20,732.2 | 338, 539 |12,315.9 | 183,719 | 6, 207.7 15, 830 580.1 
8 RED tsar ee i 3, 968, 900 | 141, 881.2 | 2,055, 581 87, 842.9 | 586,829 [13, 510.5 | 776,336 21, 059. 9 345, 112 |12, 519.9 | 188,681 | 6,348.3 | 16, 361 599. 7 
| | 
Monthly benefits | 
awarded in May 
gy RR dh Nl 126,843 | 3,930.7 | 63,512 | 2,374.8 | 22,612} 460.1) 23,383 | 528.8 | 8,205} 288.5 | 8,380] 254.8 661 23.6 
! Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: ? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no de luc tion or only to dedue- 
¢1) husband’s and widower’ s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month's benefit. 
“primary insurance benefit’ and “widow’ s current insurance benefit’’ were 3 Partly estimated. 
changed to “‘old-age insurance benefit’? and ‘‘mother’s insurance benefit,” 


respectively. 
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le 8.—Employmenr security: Selected data on nonfarm placements 
— r £ benefits, by State, May 1951 


[Corrected to June 22, 1951] 


and unemployment insurance claims and 



























































Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by con- 
tinued claims A 
All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment 
Nonfarm 
Region and State place- unem 7 
ments Weeks Aves Ww ‘ —— 
ee weekly eeks der 
Total Women Total Women | compen- wey number of | compen- wot + 
sated benefici- sated payment 
aries 
Total, 52 States... .. 610, 200 889, 026 § 443,000 | 4,369,509 | § 2,309,000 | 3,557,951 |$70, 798, 853 773,468 | 3, 244,382 $20. 63 1, 001, 967 
on I: 
‘onnectiout.........-- 8, 774 15, 313 9, 574 58, 303 38, 292 46, 788 845, 197 10,171 Al, 508 19.08 13, 371 
} |S TES Te 3, 244 8, 207 4,849 58, 285 38, 384 47, 592 627, 321 10, 346 40, 582 13. 46 13,011 
Massachusetts - - - -.--- 18, 509 51, 990 28,779 294, 407 171, 664 227,178 | 4,831, 744 49, 387 205, 650 22. 29 po Ae] 
New Hampshire - .. - .- 1,779 9, 555 5,417 46, 032 , 845 32, 347 533, 195 7,032 25, 324 18. 06 10, 
Rhode Island -.--....-. 2, 478 16, 167 10, 477 88, 204 57, 512 75,774 | 1,545,309 16, 573 72, 903 20. 73 20, 571 
Vermient A>. ee 77 1, 249 789 6, 609 3, 976 5, 505 102, 737 1,197 5, 061 19.31 1,513 

Region II: 

New Jereey........--- 13,208 | 41,344 | 24,267 | 224,401 | 136,724 | 184,607 | 3,908,657] 40,132] 168, 167 22.62 50, 492 
)  . a eee 65, 631 224, 989 (*) 884, 369 ® 739, 843 | 16, 882, 381 160, 835 716, 455 22.82 197, 008 
Puerto Rico. .........- eee ae oo ees Se, See, See as a“ 

Region III: 

“Se ae Fee 1, 330 1,126 573 5, 342 , 367 4,419 72, 615 961 4, 052 16. 98 1,172 

ne fivenia , Semen 24, 545 05, 765 50, 623 331, 590 170, 799 272,419 | 5,343,774 59, 222 246, 483 20. 40 75, 018 
egion IV: 

District of Columbia 5, 338 943 357 7,977 3, 587 7, 209 129, $41 1, 567 7, 094 18.03 1, 735 
ERY 8, 550 8, 970 5, 652 53, 501 32, 464 53, 665 934, 886 11, 666 47, 262 18. 26 12, §37 
North Carolina. ._..--- 14, 084 25, 092 16, 084 105, 737 75, 524 96,754 | 1,343,005 21, 083 85, 042 14. 64 25, 692 
a 9, 566 15, 480 10, 805 40, 093 28, 582 21, 991 326, 010 4, 781 20, 364 15. 18 9, 458 
West 7o. aieGs 3, 624 7, 832 1, 229 48, 871 9, 934 38, 134 644, 324 8, 290 33, 627 17.80 11, 050 
Region V: 
EAS 13, 406 9, 555 3, 375 59, 313 21, 256 48, 792 749, 287 10, 607 46, 046 15,71 13, 415 
aa see 14, 653 12, 266 6, 859 41, 746 22, 753 24, 578 335, 183 5,343 23, 483 13. 86 9, 658 
NS ae P= ee 13, 098 8, 761 5, 488 50, 404 42, 382 53, 091 766, 361 11, 542 47,488 14. 85 14, 692 
Mississippi_..........- 9, 751 5, 013 2, 084 30, 408 12, 006 24, 512 343, 442 5,329 22, 002 14, 51 6, 813 
South Carolina. _....-- 7, 707 6, 639 3, 540 30, 894 17, 590 27, 36 461, 525 5, 950 25, 490 17.38 8, 268 
enneuee PAS Fae 17, 212 13, 076 6, 967 105, 418 57, 614 76,438 | 1, 107, 553 16, 617 72, 062 14. 69 23, 409 

Region VI: 

ROE. 0 cdekianc- 3, 534 9, 723 3, 951 85, 233 34, 393 64, 435 1, 047, 862 14, 008 60, 458 16. 60 18, 590 
Michigan -.........-- 5, 629 38, 928 10, 064 131, 249 50, 902 104,772 | 2,466, 489 22,777 101, 204 23. 96 31, 687 
Ohio barf ileal 37, 281 24, 165 13, 562 122, 954 71, 795 96,714 | 1,936,313 21, 025 86, 334 20. 99 27, 959 

Region VII: 

Mfinois a er 22, 055 56, 735 28, 349 356, 097 210, 760 74,495 | 4, 542,740 59,673 220, 827 22. 33 $1, 029 
St. eee 11,777 16, 059 7,311 79, 823 46, 939 58,862 | 1, 189, 888 12, 796 58, 651 + 21.09 17, 631 
Wisconsin-.... L >. ee 9, 852 5, 526 3, 445 27, 887 16, 299 19, 767 q 4, 297 17,841 20. 78 069 

Region VIII: 
Minnesota. ‘ 13, 534 4,644 2,311 57, 307 21, 800 54, 878 906, 373 11, 930 50, 192 17. 04 11, 609 
Ns Sika e fae 3, 667 661 335 | 10, 716 5, 195 9, 545 164, 517 2,075 9, 545 17.24 2, 092 
North Dakota........- 2, 554 104 46 | 2.720 1,674 3, 008 57, 152 654 2, 546 19. 85 475 
South Dakota. ........ 2, 220 154 83 1, 854 926 2, 003 4, 435 1, 831 17.29 408 

Region IX: 

BER . 9, 052 2, 256 1,346 16, 648 8, 876 13, 293 229, 101 2, 890 11, 600 17.85 3, 587 
Rea 9, 563 2,111 722 11, 718 4, 283 11, 350 227, 408 2, 467 10, 156 20. 80 2, 505 
eee. 16, 262 15, 055 8, 686 91,815 54, 746 65, 020 988, 107 14, 135 53, 183 16.77 20, 577 

—e siisicn ti elicited 6, 408 553 331 5, 315 2, 5, 093 ‘ 1,107 851 18.94 1, 168 
egion X: 

Arkansas_.........- 12, 518 5, 817 1, 830 33, 120 9, 999 24, 098 398, 269 5, 239 21, 504 17.72 7,323 
Pea 9, 176 10, 195 2, 442 82, 266 22, 303 65, 191 1, 315, 696 14, 172 60, 087 20. 81 18, 288 
ESSER 14, 621 5, 143 1, 402 36, 013 12, 355 26, 722 475, 453 5, 809 24, 852 18.32 7, 759 

. CARY rege: 53, 806 7,179 2, 855 45, 986 19, 654 34, 979 537, 121 7,604 32, 099 15. 90 10, 922 
egion XI 
ar 6, 452 1,354 403 8, 600 3, 395 6, 320 123, 429 1,374 5, 961 19. 91 1,859 
New Mexico. ......... 7, 409 1, 131 247 6, 030 1, 565 4, 428 75, 920 963 4,212 17.40 1, 229 
RRR 5, 546 1, 189 581 10, 176 5, 182 8, 675 192, 355 1, 886 7,413 23. 52 1, 996 
IN, . ccckcicoous 1, 575 251 102 2, 145 869 2, 314 50, 002 503 1, 23.01 445 

Region XII: 
a 4, 529 2, 061 600 9, 686 3,915 5, 343 108, 991 1, 162 4,975 20. 83 2, 163 
California... ........... 42, 447 4, 327 44, 692 461, 153 282, 081 401, 883 8, 584, 100 87, 366 362, 771 22. 20 108, 356 
RASTER AES 1, 192 1,033 468 10, 720 6, 745 9, 791 154, 363 2, 128 7, 364 18. 65 i) 
EEE 2, 802 782 252 | 4,622 1, 843 4,512 106, 022 981 4,219 24.10 989 
Region XIII: 
Alaska. ...... 1, 335 693 372 4,355 2, 366 8, 123 196, 201 1, 766 7, 884 23. 96 (4) 
GRE: 3, 736 585 300 4, 538 2, 302 3, 895 71, 462 847 3, 671 18. 69 951 
EASES HES 9, 962 4, 093 1, 867 24, 494 12, 777 22, 514 458, 156 4, 894 20, 658 21.10 5, 150 
Washington. .......... 11, 519 7, 187 2, 422 43, 183 19, 652 36, 924 742, 361 8, 027 34, 268 20. 63 9, 030 
1 Excludes transitional claims. § Includes estimate for New York. 
* Total, part-total, and partial. * Data not received. 
ie Le adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 7 Data not available. 
ned-wage plan. S “ ‘ urea: yment Securi fiilia’ 
‘ Unemployment represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the Sousen: Departanans of Laker, & wat Bagem . nv, one ane 


State agencies. 
State and rehrend unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- . 
Eioyment allowance program. Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
tate distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance »laims. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1950-May 1951) 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






























































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
= > Old- jd — d-| Aid oan G 
perma- - |depend- perma- en- 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total 7° ent to nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist- 
Families totally ance | dren | blind | totally| ance 
dis- (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled ? lies) abled ? 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1950 
EE Ete ea Se 2, 781, 696 a Sa 1, 651, 216 J Ee 568,000 |........ +0. 5 +1.4 +0.5 
| SS Sal RS TE , 790, 068 __& og See 1, 659, 766 4 ) =a §25, 000 |........ +.3 +.5 +.5 
CRE ' EE 2, 796, 769 O05, Gb s. us.....3 1, 657, 706 4 og Se 499,000 j........ +.2 -.1 +.5 
EE ee he 2, 805, 011 on See 1, 663, 489 i 3g See 485,000 |........ +.3 +.3 +.4 
7 NS Sea = 2, 809, 537 A, ae 1, 661, 004 | ager 469,000 |........ +.2 -.3 +.4 
“ES 2a 2, 798, 711 655,251 | 2,244,756 | 1,667, 780 97, 194 58, 250 . | Serem —.4 +.2 +.6 
November. _}............. 2, 793, 712 649,931 | 2,226,847 | 1,653, 151 97, 491 61, 050 Tg arrears —.2 -.8 +.3 
SS Gee 2, 786, 216 651,310 | 2,232,832 | 1,660, 510 97, 453 68, 800 413, 000 |......-.. —.3 +.2 (‘) 
1951 
EES Se Ramee Sect 2, 784, 199 652,971 | 2,240,743 | 1,666,911 96, 062 70, 770  & F Speeeree -.1 +.3 —1.4 +2.9 +3.0 
i aa see natty, 651, 928 | 2,238,185 | 1,665,048 96, 065 74, 567 A | eo —.2 -.2 (5) +5.4 —Li 
ee, 3° a ee 771, 640 651, 356 | 2,236,472 | 1,663,919 95, 905 80, 002 412,000 |.......-. —.2 -.1 —.2 +7.3 —2.1 
i RM Oo i dil 2, 760, 691 645, 822 | 2,218,670 | 1,652, 472 96, 974 87, 845 TF Sram } —.4 —.8 +1.1 +9.8 —6.8 
ee >a ai 2, 754, 884 640, 606 | 2,198, 8904 | 1,638, 116 96, 990 , 079 356, 000 }.:......- |; —2 —.8 (*) +10.5 —7.6 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1950 
REESE i: $199, 220,835 |$122, 474, 273 $45, 046, 514 $4, 364,048 (........... $26, 436, 000 —0.9 +1.3 —0.9 if See —10.4 
eae 196, 950, 648 | 122, 350, 6 46, 034, 991 rs «Perea 24, 171, 000 —1L1 —-.1 +.2 ot | ee —8.6 
July... .-...}| 194, 692, 114 | 121, 785, 828 45, 843, 007 4,390, 279 |...........| 22,673, 000 —1l.1 —.5 —-.4 at ee —6.2 
August._..... 195, 100, 237 | 122,687,714 45, 956, 225 Th ) ee 22, 044, 000 +.2 +.7 +.2 7.8 buwtloowed —2.8 
Sep’ ber_..| 104, 566, 1 , 028, 46, 021, 238 & @e, 341 1........--- 21, 081, 000 -.3 +.3 +.1 a ee —4.4 
October. .....| 192, 264,677 | 121, 124,389 45, 811, 754 4, 463, 099 [$2,399,435 | 18, 466, 000 —1.2 —-1.5 —.5 x ay. § ne: —12.4 
November. .| 192, 727, 475 120, 976, 637 46, 223, 153 4, 472, 924 | 2,533,761 | 18,521,000 +.2 -.1 +.9 +.2 +5.6 +.3 
December. ...} 193,381,222 | 120, 071,751 46, 531, 202 4, 480, 867 | 3,033,402 | 10, 264, 000 +.3 -.7 +.7 +.2 | +19.7 +4.0 
1951 i 
January -..... 194, 962, 874 | 120, 009, 988 47, 327, 250 4, 438,705 | 3,170,931 | 19, 926, 000 +.8 (®) +1.7 —.9 +4.5 +3.4 
February - _- .} 194, 437, 286 | 119, 131, 206 47, 857, 550 4, 454, 255 | 3,383,275 | 19,611,000 —.3 —.8 +1.1 +.4 +6.7 —1.6 
March_...__- 194, 532, 503 | 118, 948, 024 48, 088, 334 4, 448, 503 | 3, 596,552 | 19,451, 000 (5) —.2 +.5 -.1 +6.3 —-.8 
ped Pe 191, 918, 341 | 118, 270, 450 47, 489, 798 4, 495, 465 | 3,946,628 | 17,716, 000 —1.3 —.6 —1.2 +1.1 +9.7 —8.9 
EE 191, 037, 004 | 118, 929, 307 47, 021, 843 4, 523,461 | 4,399,393 | 16, 163, 000 -.5 +.6 —1.0 +.6 | +11.5 —8.8 
































1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Excludes ? Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 
administered without Federal participation in States administering other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 
programs concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act; series were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 
revised to include data for rto Rico and the Virgin Islands beginning October 3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
1950, the first month these jurisdictions were included under the public assistance ‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
titles of the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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‘lable 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments 
care for recipients of public assistance, by program for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
and State, March 1951' ments per assistance case, program and State, 

a March 1951' 
Aid to the ae 
Old-age Ald to Aid perma- General Aid to Aid to the 
State ? assist- | dependent tothe jnentlyand|  assist- | Old-age dependent Ald to General 
ance children blind totally ance | assistance | children | the blind | and totally | assistance 
disabled (per family) disabled 

Cena... ii....-. $179, 253 $106, 305 $2, 128 (*) (4) State 2 Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 

eer OO io | atl Geer) aaa | sateen | | doe dor dor dor Gor 

fed...........| 201,778 59, 11/052 @) 132, 821 | Alt | eer} AM |,Peyeg| All |spects| All | bem.) All | beds 

ee ETE Egat Fe Ra DR 8 OE ec ae (3) 132, 662 jassist-\"fop | assist-|"¢4, jassist-| "7, jassist-\" 7 jassist- for 
OR 107, 039 30, 847 1, 289 16, 074 61,117 | 80C€ | medi-| 28° | medi-| 22°° | medi-| 92°° | meai-| 92° | medt- 

vane iitetete pebeietetenietetd eieiennaaand Wenmienmaneie me - cal cal cal cal cal 
eS Od ee es errs eee | 40,4 | care 

Minn...-...-- 532, 313 27, 024 i749 @) (*) = i wore — 

A ERE ER ss PR a See a 113, 621 

oe 9. . 00/$126. 49/$19. “ 

a 135, 630 | 10, 363 1,779 (3) () a ee — bata: F 72. ' . ae 4 8 

Nev_....-----|-----------. |--2--- 2-5 =| nnn anna nn (*) 3, 819 Til. .......| 47.05] 3.69) 99.73} 1.84 $3. 68/$11.80 

N. H....---- 60, 405 | 16, 517 2, 316 (*) ) eee ® 40. 50| 5.52) 70.68] 5.43 © 29. 70)* 12. 64 

N. J.-2------|---+------- eS 4 Boome () 97, 116 51.57} 2.74] 87. 19} 5. 96. 51. 50) 17.62 

| ange 834,275 | 352,742 2K, 477 168, 573 (*) oe to eno oe 4.801 2.73 

N. Dak... 18, 421 | 3, 104 170 | 17, 505 Minn____. 52.07| 9.50| 93.82) 3.39 

Ohio. .....---- 159, 140 10, 831 QEOEO |... kldea.- 346, 560 Nebr____. 43. 5.87| 84.611 2.96 & & 

rt RS RR PR TR ee foo 5S OR | re 108 Hoag A ae on ae 9) 115.17) 9.96 oe o 

»E....------|------------|------------]------------ |----0--0- ' N. H.....} 54.24) 8.19] 116.1 . 

SO ee ee (eee SS ee | () 51, 000 » ” 

, Se Jowcensnnses os al SS Le 3,777 Pe Be ES 04.74) 2.85 ), 58.31 10, 39° 

Wis..........- 322, 249 72, 869 7,512 | 3, 368 109, 682 ey ... i 60.96} 7.06) 115.30} 6.31 09] 7. 2 AY 

a j N. Dak 51.74) 2. on 108. 58 2.07 ; . 58) 4 01 
oO . 45.89) 1.31 . 6 . 73} 46.83) 1.26)......}...-.. 
! For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulle- ) EN SR Rota AERA i Lo BB 6. Ses 

tin, June 1951. |} eS ete Clee POZA AM iS Be OH 62.33] 7.71 

3 Excludes States that either made no vendor payments for medical care for — sa; Oi a OL BPE Bi oc Ye ah 24.18) .98 

March or did not report such payments. Wis 48.73) 6.16) 111.90) 8.09 5. 42) 67. 4. 46)? 60. 71/715. 15 

+ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ‘3 
‘ Data not available a + 

' For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulle- 
tin, June 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor 
payments for medical care, or both. 

? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Mareh 
or did not report such payments. Also excludes States for which count of cases 
is believed to be incomplete. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Data on vendor payments for medical cars not available. 

5 Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only and total payments 
for these services. 

* Not computed because count of cases believed to be incomplete. 

? Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only 
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Table 12.—Old assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1951+ 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1951' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 































































































payments] such payments] 
rapes Percentage change from— a at Percentage change from— 
caret April 195 M Soar il 1951 May 19 
ts) pril 1951 ay 1950 ro April 19% ay 1950 
State | recip- in— in— State | recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- an = 
amount age E amount age . 
— Amount a Amount —_ Amount — Amount 
Total »__ 2, 764, a84 $118, 929, 307/$43.17 | —0.2 +0.6 |} —1.0 —2.9 Total? _| 96,990 | $4, 523, 461 |$46. 64 (3) +0.6 | +2.1 +3.7 
— SS |= ——— 3—= —S=aE 
Nag became 80, 841 1, 672, 688} 20. 69 —.3 -.1 +.2 +.8 Total, 50 
Alaska 586 57.50 | —1.3 —.3} —1.4 —4.7 States 4_| 94,173 | 4,410,005 | 46.83 (3) +.6 | +22.8 +21.3 
50.61 | +1.8] +1.4] +7.2 +5.3 - — —-—]-——=+ 
21.79 | —1.6 —1.5 +1.9 —14.0 a 1, 558 34,516 | 22.15 | +0.5 +.7 7.6 +4.9 
67.14 +.2 (®) +2.5 —2.6 ATiSi. ..- wh 832 47,399 | 56.97 | —2.5 —2.5 +.4 —5.2 
76.56} +.2) +15.0] +3.1 +20. 2 Ask ......1 Gs 52,314 | 26.25 | —1.3 —1.2] +3.0 —11.4 
60. 74 @) +.6] +1.7 —.2 Calif. ? 11,143 913, 180 | 81.95 | +.8 +.7| +8.2 +7.8 
28.77 | +.1 +.1] —7.3 —6.9 ees... ....1 7 20,770 | 58.18 | —1.9 —2.5| —8.0 —2.0 
47.72} +.2 +.1 —-.6 +21.1 TORS woes 303 20,095 | 66.32 | —1.6 +.3 | +16.5 +28.2 
38.79 | (4) —.1 +.9 —3.0 “ae 203 8,989 | 44.28] —.5 —.1 | +10.3 +16.2 
One 260 13, 508 | 51.95 0 +1.6 —3.0 +23.0 
24.10} —.1 +.2]) +1.5 +5.0 BR incscce= 3,324 141,338 | 42.52 | +.1 -.1 +.8 -.3 
33. 21 -.3 —.5 —6.4 —4.6 Pe SRS 2, 869 82,816 | 28.87 +.9 +.9 +7.5 +121 
46.31 | —1.1 —1.4 —2.2 —4.0 
5, 146, 049) 44. 28 —.5 —.1 —8.2 —3.6 Hawaii ‘ 115 4,319 | 37.56 —-.9 —.5 +3.6 +6.3 
1,746, 775} 35.42 | —1.0 —.8), —5.4 ay Sere 205 10,831 | 52.83 | —1.4 —2.5| —3.8 -11 
2, 435, 828} 49.74 () +.2 —.6 +.3 at, casks ued 4, 183 202,123 | 48.32 —-.4 +.5 —5.5 +.5 
1, 888, 222] 48. 97 —.4 —.3 —1.4 —3.8 Ind- 1,820 70, 389 | 38.68 +.2 +.5 —3.5 —4.6 
1,389, 646) 20.65 +.1 +.2 +1.2 +1.2 Iowa... ..- 1, 262 5 73,065 | 57.90 0 —.1 +3.9 +4.9 
5, 509, 004] 46.57 | +.2 +.21 —2.5 —4.1 Kans 657 33,353 | 50.77 —.8 —-13 —4.5 —4.6 
646, 586; 42.77 -.3 —.4 +.7 —2.4 EES 2,477 78,812 | 31.82 +1 +43. 2 +8.8 +57.2 
La a 1, 863 81,761 | 43.89] —.4 —.3 +.9 +3.3 
437, 723) 37.98 | —.8 —2) —41 -1.9 Maine 649 29,724 | 45.80 | —1.1 —.5| —2.4 —.3 
6, 328, 264) 62.18 | —.1 —-.5] +11 —4.4 Md 490 20,683 | 42.21 |} +.8 +1.7) +1.0 +4.0 
4, 512, 569] 46.86 | —.4 +.5] —3.9 —4.1 
2, 343, 368} 42. 53 +.1 +.3 —1.3 —15.2 Mass. 1, 564 107,710 | 68.87 +.6 —.6 +5.2 +9.4 
1, 000, 446) 18.38 | —.7 —.7 1 —10.2 —13.9 "eS 1, 858 96,677 | 42.08 —.3 +.1 —.4 +14 
5, 697,678) 43.23 | —.1 (*) +.7 =-.3 Minn- 1, 150 65,360 | 56.83 | —.6 —1.6] +5.9 +3.9 
633, 356] 53.79 | —.5 —.4 —.4 —1 Miss _ . 2, 765 64, 71 23.40) —.3 —.3| —3.3 —14.6 
1, 044, 082) 45.79 —.5 +5.0 —4,5 =, 7 Me echoes 2,778 6 110,920 |* 40.00 —.2 —.2 —1.1 —1.1 
151,384) 55.05 | +.3 +.5] 44.2 +6.2 Mont. 535 31,514 | 58.90) +-.9 —.5) +3.1 +4.9 
334, 239] 46.08 | —.6 =—1.01 =—24 +1.9 Nebr _.....- 730 44,482 | 60.93 | —.8 4+2.5| +6.4 +16.1 
Nev “ 4 2,446) () (") (*) (*) (*) 
1, 136, 558) 48.82 | —.5 —.1) —4.5 —5.4 fe: OS 318 16,145 | 50.7 —.9 +.5 —.6 +5.3 
408, 160] 38.30} +.9 +.7] 46.51 +25.0 Mis. 780 42,788 | 54.86] +.8| +1.9] +2.6 +5.0 
6, 259, 159) 54.18 —.2 —.7 —4.4 —.2 
1,375, 056) 22.39 | +.1 +.9 +.8 +1.9 N. Mex.... 522 19, 420 | 37.20 0 41.5] 49.7 +24.8 
449,795) 49.78 —.3 —.6 +1.0 +3.8 x, oe 4, 008 251,022 | 62.63 —.1 +.3 +1.5 +9. 
5, 367,600) 44.58 | —.4 —.2] —44 pt a = a 4, 431 152, 586 | 34.44] +.9 +1.0}) +8.4 +10, 2 
4, 752, 262] 48.25 | —.4 +6.5] —2.3 +4.4 N. Dak... 108 5,679 | 52.58 | —.9 —4.8 | —7.7 —8.8 
1, 260, 057) 54.18 —.3 —2 —2.2 a’ Ohio_-. 3, 842 174, 657 | 45.46 | —1.0 —1.0 —.4 +.8 
3, 086, 844| 38.31 —.8 —1.2 | —13.1 —11.5 Okla_ -_- 2, 649 135, 948 | 41.32 -.3 —.2 —2.1 +8.1 
Pe Msn st. 17, 532 133, 576} 7.62 | +.9 EG Foe PES it oe Oreg- - d 399 26,690 | 66.89 0 +.6] +2.0 +11.7 
Pa 15, 301 605, 875 | 39.60 +.1 —.1 —.7 —1.4 
9, 771 442, 253) 45. 26 —.5 —.2 —5.4 —7.5 ee 473 3, 577 7.56 | —8.0 “ES lnwesmae onal 
42, 859 1,071, 818} 25.01 | +1.2 +1.4 +2.8 +4.7 R.I 179 9,751 | 54.47 | —2.2 —3.6 +1.7 +4.3 
12, 113 491, 512) 40. 58 —.5 —.2 —.5 +3.3 
65, 452 1, 926, 466] 29. 43 —.6 —Ll.1 +.9 —4,7 8.C | 1,507 43,789 | 27.42 | +1.2 +1.8 +5.6 —7.5 
222,155; 7,272,740) 32.74 | —.2 (3) —.9 me S. Dak 220 8,404 | 38.20 | +1.4 +1.0 +.5 +8.1 
9, 868 485, 469) 49.20 (3) +.1 —2.7 +6.5 Tenn 2, 741 103, 024 | 37. 59 +.6 +.3 +6.2 +5.3 
6, 860 249, 868] 36.42 | +.3 7] 41.0 +3.6 Tex ..-| 6,084 225,036 | 36.99} +.1 —.2}) —5.1 -7.7 
626 6, 757) 10.79 | +1.6  § f Se eee eee Utah | 210 11,454 | 54.54] +.5 +3.4 | +1.0 +12.9 
i 19, 617 432,351) 22. 04 (‘) +.5 +.6 +2.9 ae 179 7,161 | 40.01 —.6 —.2} —3.8 -.4 
Wash...._-- 70,676| 4,404,894] 62.33| —.6| -1.5| -—3.3] —20.8 v.1 | 49 5021 ¢) | @) gh ent SP 
Va 1, 522 45,883 | 30.15 +.3 +1.0 —.2 +2.4 
. 26, 024 685, 086) 26.33 | —.7 =, | 2.0 4+17.6 Wash. ? 850 64,199 | 75. 53 0 —2.7| +4.9 +.9 
. | ete 52,108] 2,231,940] 42. 83 (3) +.2 «f9 wey \ >, jae } 1,075 33,451 | 31.12 +.5 +.2 +3.9 +25.7 
| RE 4, 333 242,711) 56.01 —.9 —1.3) +1.7 43.1 Wis_. | Los 67,365 | 49.10 | —1.2 —.4 —1.7 +3.6 
Wyo... 99 5, 257 | 53.10 | —3.9 —4.7 (’) ¢) 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,031 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without a eae. Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal! participation 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not 
administer aid tothe blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 572 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 19in Washington and payments to these seuiguente. Such payments 
are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Includes 
recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

‘ oe ggg cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

* Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
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Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1951' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care ani cases receiving only such payments] 









































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
April 1951 May 1950 
Number Average per— 
ogipes f “ilies Total ssh = 
‘am t+) 
Total? Children 
amount aise Number A Number 
Family Recip' Amoun' on Amount 
families families 

ettt. écccccee chboonatibunn ie’ 640, 606 | * 2, 198, 804 1, 638, 116 |$47, 021, 843 $73. 40 3 $21.38 —0.8 —1.0 —1.6 +2.3 

Teles, 08 States‘... .....5.-.20-...- 640, 581 | * 2, 198, 808 ere 638, 055. 055 | 47,020, 939 73. 40 $21.38 -.8 —1.0 —1.6 +2.3 
MSS FS oe dese 18, 746 64, 533 61, 718 639, 156 34. 10 9.90 —.8 =.7 +7.8 12.9 
Pi ebbcsnduciuccccencnenecs 650 2,216 1,617 47, 108 72. 47 21. 26 —2.3 +1.3 0 
Pt blskescnntigdhdnvedoeedecsousd 4,109 15, 481 11, 593 311, 502 75. 81 20. 12 ® +.1 +5.6 —6.9 
EES Fbdsoc bebadcanccudedkebud 16, 086 56, 050 42, 869 563, 381 35. 02 10. 05 —2.5 —2.2 —2.9 —19.0 
i intisSbubetdeessteceeténdiced 56, 935 176, 047 131,185 | 6,321, 265 111.08 35. 91 —.4 -.3 +17.9 +17.2 
CE. Coli che hides vasecdedesena 5, 565 20, 396 15, 340 509, 505 91. 56 24. 98 —1.0 —— —2.1 +13.3 
Cunncatont ON Ee Ne Le 5, 543 18, 057 13, 025 598, 095 107.90 33.12 —.6 -. +10.6 +3.9 

Sees) PS Se: eS 709 2,733 2, 088 51, 080 72. 05 18. 69 +.7 +.2 +4.9 +4.9 
Hewat "let of IN. ccenanvencceid 2, 130 8, 491 6, 506 206, 470 96. 93 24. 32 —1.4 —2.0 +3.1 Ph 1 
Oe el a Sore ERS Rt 28, 965 04, 865 71, 041 1, 447, 984 49. 99 15. 26 -.1 -.1 +7.6 22.5 
A BES, LS ey ee 19, 141 62, 722 48, 469 885, 816 46. 28 14.12 1.9 +1.8 +29.0 29.3 
ee oon i dae 3, 448 12, 949 9, 984 207, 925 86. 41 23. 01 —3.2 —4.4 11.9 —13.2 
ESS EEE, Cs ae ae 2,447 8, 373 6, 133 253, 922 108. 77 30. 33 —2.2 —2.7 —4.4 +1.3 
RS a ae ae ae 23, 402 82, 182 60,769 | 2,302, 410 0. 39 28. 02 —.3 -.1 6 +1.1 
SS a ey ae: 10, 337 34, 020 25, 074 680, 709 65. 85 20. O1 —3.0 —2.3 —10.5 —11.4 
BR Aclindabcbecachdedbes<adudwade 5, 248 18, 385 13, 665 § 511, 780 97. 52 27.84 —-.6 -.8 +.2 25.5 
SOS BRAD ere oF e 4, 963 17, 373 13, 040 408, 347 $2. 28 23. 50 —1.9 —1.6 —9.3 17.3 
MII 65 bc0nb db didn oo cns. 23, 900 83, 539 61, 256 892, 444 37. 34 10. 68 -.1 -.2 +7.3 +6.3 
NG i dette dadbideode 24, 442 87, 497 64, 610 1, 211, 148 49. 55 13. 84 —2.3 —2.2 —19.6 —18.3 
Pdi atnpinddiabie saddened 4, 572 15, 942 11, 613 338, 555 74. 05 21.24 +.1 —.4 +14.6 +30. 5 
BINS das acacd dbetancecedsesisond 6, 198 23, 747 18, 033 498, 605 80. 45 21.00 —1.9 —1.6 —5.4 —2.0 
ENS IE TR 13, 361 43, 968 32,206 | 1,457, 469 109. 08 33.15 —.6 —1.5 —.8 —4.6 
Cats chandidtknacuntonsched 25, 450 82, 020 58, 255 , 335, 966 91.79 28. 48 —.4 +.5 -9.5 —~6.4 
Minnesota Ee Te 7,950 26,775 20, 244 719, 026 90. 44 26. 85 -—.4 —8 -11 —2.4 
Mississippi PebtwdibbedinnsedsGuctden 10, 693 39, 762 30, 727 201, 451 18. 84 5.07 —-.3 +.3 15.1 —40.7 
hl ae Sek oo acide 24, 069 81, 434 59, 689 1, 252, 456 52. 04 15. 38 —1L1 -L1 —7.6 —8.8 
0 EEE ER ee Ses | 2, 472 8, 560 6, 292 213, 290 86. 28 24. 92 -.2 -.3 —3.2 ® 
PR tee hina deducccedetdbcsned 3, 429 11, 066 8, 229 296, 096 86.35 26. 76 —1.8 +3.8 —7.7 —4.1 
566 ee bundodwsdccnckeisateh 25 86 61 4 ® ®) *) @) (®) 
oo eee eee 1,623 5, 476 3, 979 168, 723 108. 96 30. 81 —1.5 —2.3 _. +15.3 
I Dida sbvewidndevosbsest 5, 253 17, 696 13, 381 491, 527 93. 57 27.78 +.3 +7.4 —6.9 —2.3 
ING Hiss en dacbSocddadstcsces 5, 608 19, 431 14, 733 . 59.73 17.24 +1.0 +.8 +8.0 +32.4 
> BO a eA ee 54, 441 182, 170 129,777 | 5,901, 167 108. 40 32. 39 -.7 —1.2 —8.4 —1.5 
i eee ee eee 16, 505 360, 178 46, 149 751, 710 45. 54 412.49 +.5 +1.5 +8.4 +13.4 
SE PUI. 6s ence dwicwacdnevbatace | 1, 847 6, 736 5, 095 194, 622 105. 37 28. 89 —1.5 () —1.0 +1.8 
SN dik stdin occa tadincowstinddaliaiicn 14, 876 54, 202 40, 591 1, 139, 486 76. 60 21.02 f —.7 +2.7 +30.0 
SL. .<. ch Jauibhciidnanandisanite’ 21, 906 73, 244 55, 598 1, 537, 639 70. 19 20. 99 1) —.2 —6.1 +46.9 
BETES eles sihada baile 4, 193 13, 7' 10, 319 445, 224 106. 18 32. 27 —1.6 —1.0 +10.1 +113 
Pennsylvania. .........-. i. ms 41, 041 146, 346 108,190 | 3, 513, 761 85. 62 24. 01 —3.3 —5.4 —24.1 —24.0 
ES ag ail 11, 530 36, 172 27,050 102, 315 8. 87 2. 83 +.3 +2.1 
Rhode Island... ............. a | 3, 339 11, 140 7, 985 203, 411 87. 87 26. 34 —1.2 —1.5 —12.5 —12.0 
DT ERGs. . -duiduiecsebahilue 6, 745 25, 216 19, 473 262, 296 38. 89 10. 40 +.9 +.5 —23.6 —19.5 
South Dakota Pe 2 EE Ae } 2, 506 8, 461 6, 293 179, 062 68. 98 21.16 -.1 —.2 +10.7 +21.9 
ST SS 23, 497 83, 740 62, 861 1, 117, 800 47. 57 13.35 —1.2 —1.4 —4.9 —6.8 
RE Se OS, Ree 19, 321 74, 139 55, 095 862, 433 44.04 11.63 —1.2 +1.6 +2.9 +7.6 
Utah. * Se SEs . <eeamasn 3, 153 11, 013 8, 157 332, 678 105. 51 30. 21 —1.7 —2.5 —11.5 +111 
Vermont.......... ES. SORE ME EE 1, 081 3, 590 2,791 55, 436 53.77 15. 44 —.1 +.1 -.7 —1.8 
CS aaa 172 510 460 2, 647 15. 39 5. 18 +11.0 PER. Ff nccnenscundecuscskmmnen 
Virginia. ...... cacti ini Joana 8, 405 31, 535 23, 875 432, 694 50. 04 13.72 —.3 -—.2 +4.6 +13.9 
Washington - - sional Mains co dalinislaalasie 11, 106 36, 643 26, 414 1, 417, 483 127.63 38. 68 —2.2 —3.6 —12.3 12.6 
.. by SR eee oe es | 17, 673 65, 226 50, 216 1, 024, 318 57. 96 15. 70 -.9 —1.4 —5.5 +17.0 
ARS SS a Ee 9, 081 30, 672 22, 606 942, 596 104. 37 30. 73 -.1 —.2 —4.2 +2. 
SESE SIRE AP | 639 2, 284 1, 697 64, 000 100. 16 28. 02 —.5 —.9 +9.0 +12.1 
| | 

















! For definition of terms see the Builetin, January 1951, p.21. Figures in italics § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
represent eee administered without Federal participation. Data exclude * Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal quarterly. 
participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. All 7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
data subject to revision. 8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 ilies. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, = 
determining the amount of assistance. mental payments of $94,575 from general assistance funds were made to 
§ Number of adults included in total number of recipients is estimated. families. 


‘ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


Bulletin, August 1951 





Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients payments to recipients, by State, 
May 1951 * 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases 
receiving only such payments] 





| 
| Payments to 
recipients 
Number of 
recipients | 





Total 


amount | Average 





97,079 | $4,399, 393 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 


italics represent programs under State plans not yet approved by the | Social 
“SEinee themes outing plas ta egeetion. 
ts States re DP 
3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and pdyments to 
cases, by State, May 1951 } 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases 
receiving only such payments] 





Percentage change from— 


Payments to cases 
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May 1950 
in— in— 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sube 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hos italization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of than 100 cases 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* About 5 percent this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of Paymen yments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
me burial only, and total payments for these services. 
cludes cases receiving medical care only. 

4 one ad 4,721 cases and payments of $145,296 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

il Excludes estimated Cupeation 3 between programs; 1,676 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,827 cases under program administered by 
State ee of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 
com: uu 

ot computed; comparable data not available. 
i Estimated 
4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 





